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FAIRLY DRIVEN OUT OF TOWN. 


- Nothing I’ll bear from thee, 
But nakedness, thou detestable town ! 
Timon of Athens. 


HAVE a half cousin, about fifty 
= years of ie whose name is Brid- 
get Jones. Her fond mother generally 
called her Biddy, by which name I beg 
leave to introduce her to my friends. 
Biddy was very good looking at twen- 
ty ; at thirty she fell off a little ; at for- 
ty, she grew thin, and began to bear 
marks of disappointment ; at fifty she 
is a skeleton. 

Between the ages of twenty and of 
forty, she refused a rich country squire, 
a poor clergyman, and two other pro- 
fessional men in good practice ; she hav- 
ing determined to marry either a lord, 
a baronet, or a colonel in the army. 
One of the last deseription paid her 
marked attentions ; but, as cousin Bid- 
dy terms it, “he never explained him- 
self.” 

Since the age of forty no one has 
ever troubled her, and she now boldly 
declares her resolution never to marry. 
She is even grown so squeamish, that 
she will not take a gentleman’s arm, 
but prefers walking as erect as a ser- 
jeant’s pike, with her foot-boy behind 
her, to being linked in the arm even of 
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IN LONDON. ha 
myself, whose age and grave habits 
tight satisfy her scrupulosity. “ 
Biddy was educated at Queen-squaré 
boarding-school, but had not been in 
town for five and twenty yeafs, until 
the other day, when I received a billet 
from her to inform me that she had 
taken a lodging in. Bury Street St, 
James’s, in order to be near me, and 
to be at the same time in the court end 
of the town. She occupied the first 
floor ; and the second was inhabited b, 
Sir Oliver Oxygen, a Scotch baronet, 
and a very great speculator. His fav- 
ourite study was’ chemistry, and he had 
sanguine hopes of making his fortane 
by it. ‘He lodged in the second floor, 
in order, as'he said, to enjoy more rari- 
fied air; but it is rather thought that 
his main object was to be above the 
world, | | 
Miss Biddy did not much like hav- 
ing a male lodger in the house; "but 
she could rely on her own diserction 
and on a drop bolt ; and she resolved 
not to be intimate enough to warrant 
his visiting her; so that she confined 
their intercourse to sidelong courtesies 
as they,passed upon the staircase. Poor 
Biddy ! the ‘Baronet would not have 
given a good dinner for her, nor have 
parted with an atom of potassium or 
sodium to purchase a groce of ladies 
like her. ‘The constant fumes however 
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of nitrous and other gases, the smell of 
hydrogen, the explosions of inflamma- 
ble matter, and the rumbling noises of 
the Baronet by night and by day, very 
much annoyed my Cousin, 

At length, one morning early, some 
hyper-oxygenated muriat of potash ex- 
ploded with such a report, that it knock- 
ed. down the Baronet, and broke the 
windows of the apartment. The land- 
lord and landiady thought that their 
lodger had shot himself; and Miss 
Biiciy apprehended that the reof of the 
house was blown off, and that she 
would be buried in the ruins of the hab- 
itation. .. Self-preservation being the 
first law of nature, she leaped out of 
bed, without recollecting that she had 
not put on her under drapery, so that 
she was met en chemise by her Land- 
lord and by her own footboy. The 
disgrace of this the chaste vestal Biddy 
could not brook. Besides, as she ob- 
served, her life was not safe with that 
Caledonian madman ; so she left her 
lodgings that day most precipitately, 
and discharged the poor footboy, alleg- 
ing that she could not bear the sight of 
him, since her modesty was put to the 
blush. 

Miss Jones next took a lodging in 
New Bond Street. The proprietor oc- 
eupied the kitchen, the second floor 
and attics; whilst a Captain in the 
Guards tenanted three rooms on the 
ground floor, to wit, a parlour, a bed- 
room, and a dressing-room. 

The captain was what my rattle of 
a guard Cousin calls “in the wind” a 
good deal ; and the knocks of duns and 


of dissatisfied tradesmen were like a. 


running fire at the door. “TJ will be 
paid,” vociferated a livery-stable Keep- 
er, one day that I called on cousin Bid- 
dy. “I know that he is at home,” 
sternly observed a Horsedealer. “ I 
won't go without my money,” said an 
Hotel-keeper, on a third occasion.— 
“ Kick him out!” cried the bold Cap- 
tain on afourth. “ Let him go and be 
d—, the tailoring son of a gun.” Be- 
sides, the Captain was borrowed occa- 
sionally ; mistakes were made as to 
their rooms; and one day this hero 
played Miss Biddy a very slippery 
trick, as follows, 
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Two bailiffs, who did not know his 
rson, sli into his apartment ear! 
[ the st The "Captain ma 
preparing for guard, but had only his 
dressing-gown on. They came into 
the room, and inquired his name. The 
servant took the hint, and winked at 
his master, who with the utmost cool- 
ness said, “ Gentlemen, you are in a 
mistake; the Captain lodges on the 
first floor, but is not up yet ; he came 
very late home from the masquerade ; 
but if you call again you will see him.” 
This was just the bait: they eagerly 
ran up stairs; whilst the Captain put 
on his great coat and slipped out. The 
myrmidons burst into Biddy’s room, 
and took her for the Captain. The 

scene was most tragical. 

When undeceived, they came down 
to the parlour, whicll they found lock- 
ed ; and after halfgin hour’s parley, the 
door was forced, “and they discovered 
in his master’s dressing-gown the Cap- 
tain’s valet, who laughed at them im- 
moderately. 

Miss Biddy swooned three times as 
she told me; and, when recovered, she 
again changed her lodgings. ‘“ To be 
thus treated was worse than death,” 
complained she tome. ‘ The mon- 
sters! to take me for the Captain, in- 
deed ! I am sure I never had any thing 
masculine about me !” 

Her third lodging was in Baker 
Street. Here she had the misfortune 
to succeed a famous Lady. Biddy 
moreover is fond of the innocent amuse- 
ments of tending her birds, and of 
trimming and watering her plants.— 
These signs at a window—roses, ge- 
raniums, and canary birds, are, [ am 
told, a kind of lure to idle beaux; and 
as my cousin’s great passion is dress, 
she used to be nodded at behind a rose 
or a balsam, or taken a side-view of 
through a bird-cage. At all hours, vis- 
itors poured in upon her; and such 
ridiculous scenes occurred, that she was 
soon beat off her ground there. 

“* Ma’am, I beg your pardon! it can- 
not be you that I want; but perbaps 
you have a lodger or a companion,” 
was the language daily used ; or, “* Oa! 
(with a violent laugh) I am mistaken ; 
upon my soul I took you for quite aa- 
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other person.” For whom ¢ For what? 
indignantly answered miss Biddy upon 
one occasion, ‘ Why,” very coolly 
drawled out the Exquisite, viewing her 
through his glass, “ for a d—d _ pretty 
girl ; but I am sure I beg your pardon, 
I never was in a greater error in my 
life.” This, it must be owned was in- 
supportable, 

Miss Biddy flew from this contagious 
abode to Manchester Street. Here she 
enjoyed only three days’ repose, when 
an Accoucheur called on her landlady, 
to make some inquiries, which greatly 
offended Biddy’s delicacy, for she said 
that she could not bear the sight of the 
man. 

One day, a letter being left at the 
Doctor’s,whose name is Matthew Jones, 
directed thus— 

«« M. Jones, Manchester Street, 

to be delivered immediately” 
and being very closely folded, the Doc- 
tor looked only at the address, and,con- 
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sidering it as a mere hasty mandate to 
exert his skill, never opened it. The 
M. Jones he took for Mrs. Jones; the 
last line spoke for itself; he therefore 


concluded that my Cousin needed his. 


professional aid, and although late in 
the evening, proceeded immediately to 
attend her. This was worse than all 
the rest ; and my poor cousin Biddy 
was fairly driven out of town. She 
asserted, on her arrival in the country, 
that London was not a fit place for any 
modest woman’s residence ; and that 


it was impossible, for her life, her cre- 


dit, or her reputation, to be in safety 
there one week. She therefore dis- 
charged her male servant, and put her- 
self ag a parlour boarder at a boarding- 
school in the country, for the sake of 
protection ;—where that she is at pres- 
ent in the very highest possible state of 
purity and of preservation, will be 
vouched to any one whom it may con- 
cern, by Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 








From the New Monthly Magazine, December 1218, 
DR. JOHNSON’S VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE, IN 1765. 


To the Editor—Sir, 

FTER almost despairing for some 

time of being able to send you a 
narrative of Johnson’s journey to Cam- 
bridge, worthy of your acceptance, I 
now hope, through the assistance of a 
dear and very old friend, to transmit 
you something not derogatory to its il- 
lustrious subject. ‘The gentleman here 
alluded to is the Rev. J, Lettice, then 
Fellow of Sidney College, (since rec- 
tor of Peasmarsh, Sussex,) of whose 
merits, as a writer, the public is alrea- 
dy well apprized, and whom in the fol- 
lowing narrative, I shall always men- 
tion as my friend. 

My first introduction to Dr. Jobn- 
son was owing to the following circum- 
stance. My friend and I had agreed up- 
on attempting a new translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives ; but previously, as I was 
just then going to town, my friend 
wished me to consult Johnson about it, 
with whom he himself was well ac- 
quainted. In consequence, when in 
town, I procured an interview with 


Levett,* who willingly next morning 


* Dr. Levett, as he was called, was a native 
of Hull, and in early life became a waiter in a 
coffee-house at Paris. The surgeons who fre- 
quented it, finding him attentiveto their con- 
versation, raised a subseription for him 
themselves, and gave him some instructions in 
anatomy. He also obtained by the same means 
admissien to the lectures on medicine, and thus 
was enabled to set up for himself ; but whether 
he ever took any degree is uncertain. Therest 
of his life alsois unknown, till he became ac- 
quainted with Johnson, who made him his do- 
mestic physician, gave him apartmentsin his 
house, and treated him with great kindness. 
After breakfasting with the Doctor, he usually 
went round among his patients, then attended 
Hunter's lectures, and returned at night. ** Alt 
his physical knowledge,” said Johnson, ** and 
it is not inconsiderable, was obtained through 
the ear. Though he buys books, he seldom 
looks into them, or discovers any power by 
which he can be to judge of an au- 
thor’s merit.” B he became an inmate of 
the te P oA married a common ah ea 
who pass off upon him as an heiress, 
while he did fhetonttoen her asa aes 

by the 


of great tice. They were separat 
pS ned he of y Thon, with whom Levett re~ 
sided above twenty years, and died at his house, 





January, 1782. His memory was 
his old patron, with a poetical tribute of 
Section. Epitor. 
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introduced me to breakfast with the 
at map. His residence was then in 
some old-fashioned rooms called, I 
think, Inner Temple lane, No, 1. At 
the top of a few steps the door opened 
Wnto a dark and dingy looking old Wain- 
_ scoted anti-room, through which was 
the study, and into which a little before 
noon, came rolling, as if just roused 
from his cabin, the truly uncouth figure 
of our literary Colossus, in a strange 
black wig, too little for him by half, 
but which, before our next interview, 
was exchanged for that very respectable 
brown one in which his friend, Sir 
Joshua,so faithfully depicted him. I am 
glad, however, I saw the queer black 
bob, as his biographers have noticed it, 
and as it proved that the lustre of na- 
tive genius can break through the most 
disfiguring habiliments. He seemed 
pleased to see a young Cantab in his 
rooms, and on my acquainting him 
with the business on which I had taken 
the liberty of consulting him, he rather 
encouraged our undertaking than oth- 
erwise ; though after working at it fora 
few months we found the work too 
tedious and incompatible with other 
pursuits, and were obliged to relinquish 
it. After this, the great man question- 
ed me about Cambridge, and whatever 
regarded literature, and attended to my 
answers with great complacency. | 
repeatedly afterwards visited him, both 
in Johnson’s-court and Bolt-court. 
Though I meant at first to confine 
mysell solely to his Cambridge excur- 
sion, yet, that we may not lose, as Gar- 
rick says, “ one drop of this immortal 
man,” permit me to say a few words 
Tespecting these different calls. When 
alone he sometimes asked me to take 
tea with him ; and [ can truly say, that 
I never found him morose or overbear- 
ing, though I freely contradicted him, 
with which he seemed pleased, andan 
order to lead a young man into contro- 
versy or discussion, he would now and 
then advance what he did not think. 
He has been aptly compared to a 
host, as he would seldom speak first, 
ut would sit librating iv his chair till 
@ question was asked, upon which he 
would promptly and fluently dilate. 
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The reason for this seems, as a first- 
rate genius, who feels bimself equally 
prepared to discuss whatever subject 
may be started, must deem it more to 
his own honour -that he shoald not 
chuse the topic himself. When I saw 
the Doctor again, after we had given 
up Plutarch, I told him that my friend 
and professor Martyn had undertak- 
en to give an edition in Enghsh, with 
the plates, of the Herculaneum Anti- 
quities, Johnson—* Tuey don’t 
know what they have undertaken 3 
the engravers wiil drive them mad, sir,” 
And this perhaps, with other reasons, 
might prevent their executing more than 
one volume. At another time, he said, 
“that Mr. Farmer, of your college, is 
a very clever man, indeed, sir.” “And 
on my asking bim whether he knew thie 
fact with respect to the learning of 
Shakspeare, before that gentleman’s 
publication ! ? Johnson--“* Why, yes, sir, 
I knew in general that the fact was as 
he represents it; but I did not know it, 
as Mr. Farmer has now taught it me, 
by detail, sir.” I was several times the 
bearer of messages between them ; and 
my suggesting and expres-ing a hope 
that we should some time or other have 
the pleasure of seeing him at Cam- 
bridge, when I should be most bappy 
to introduce them to each other, might 
somewhat conduce to his taking the 
journey I am about to describe. 

The last time I called upon him was 
long atter the Cambridge visit, and I 
found with him Mr, Strahan, his son, 
the Vicar of Islington, and two or 
three other gentlemen, one of whom 
was upon his legs taking leave, and 
saying, “ Well, Doctor, as you know 
I shall set. off to-morrow, what shall I 
say for you to Mrs. Thrale, when I see 
ber?” Johoson—* Why, sir, you may 
tell her how Iam: but noa, sir, noa, 
she knows that aad ; and so when 
you see Mrs. Thrale, you will say to 
ber what it is predestined that you are 
to say to her, sir.” Amidst the general 
laugh occasioned by this sally the gen- 
tleman retired ; and the Doctor joining 
in the merriment, proceeded, “* for you 
know, sir, when a person has said or 
done any thing, it was plainly predesti- 
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nated that he was to say or do that 
particular thing, sir.” I recollect but 
One more toterview with him ia town, 
but to describe that would lead me so 
far out of my way at present, that I be- 
lieve I must defer this to some future 
communication, 

When I mentioned a wish to intro- 
duce him to our common friend Far- 
mer, the Doctor did not seem disiaclin- 
ed to the proposal ; andit was on a 
Saturday in the beginning of March, 
1765, that having accepted the offer of 
To ham Beauclerk, esq. to drive him 
down in his phaetoa, they arrived at the 
Rose Inn, Cambridge. My friend, of 
Sidney, had the honour to be the only 
gownsman seutior by the great man 
to spend the first evening with him, 
though Mr. Beauclerk had probably al- 
so his friend from Trinity. To my 
enquiries concerning this Sidney sym- 
posium, my friend has returned the 
following short, but lively description 
of it: * Our distinguished visitor shone 
gloriously in his style of dissertation on 
a great variety of subjects. I recollect 
his condescending to as earnest a care 
for the animal as of the intellectual man, 
and alter dving all justice to my col- 
lege bill of fare, and without neglecting 
the glass after dinner, he drank sixteea 
dishes of tea. JI was idly curious 
enough to count them, from what I had 
remarked, and beard Levett mention 
o! lis extraordinary devotion to the tea- 
pot.” 

On this subject Boswell observes, 
that “ Johnson’s nerves must have been 
uncommonly strong, not to have been 
extremely relaxed by such an iotem- 
perate use of the infusion of this frag- 
rant leaf. He assured me that he nev- 
er felt the least inconvenience from it.” 
Tt is remarkable that the only contro- 
versy Jobnson ever was engaged in, 
was with the truly amiable Jonas Han- 
way, about his Essay on Tea. I have 
several times met with that eminently 
good, which is better than great, man, 
Mr, Hanway, at the house of Mrs, Pen- 
ny, or Penné,in Bloomsbury-square, a 
lady, who in 1771, dedicated to him a 
volume of poetry, calling him * The 
second Man of Ross.” Once he was 
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unluckily introduced in the very midst 
of a large tea-drinking party, which 
made the Philanthropist look grave, and 
rather disconcerted our elegant and ac- 
complished hostess. At the same house 
too, I once heard him mention Johnson 
and Afis criticism with a warmth that I 
did not expect from the meek and gen- 
tle Hanway. “ The man,” said he, 
“ abuses my work upon tea; and he 
sits in this manner,” mimicking the 
shaking of the Doctor’s hands and head, 
“and then he wonders what I can 
mean by writing against so wholesome 
a beverage ; while, as he is unable to 


keep a nerve of him still, he is all the 


while slopping half of it upon his breech- 
es knees.” When I told this anecdote 
to Dr, Percy, he was much diverted, 
and observed, “ Aye, aye ; and yet, in 
spite of all his tea-bibbing, the gigantic 
Johnson could have seized with both 
hands upon the puny Hanway, and 
discerped him.” 

Before I close my account of the 
Sidney dinner, let me observe, that 
though my friend could not recollect 
any of the Doctor’s bon-mots at that 
time, yet the enquiry brought to his 
mind a former one of our literary hero, 
so well authenticated and perhaps so 
little known, that though it has no re- 
ference to our present story, T shall 
take this oportunity of recording it, 
From the ,year 1768 to 1771, m 
friend wasychaplain to bis Majesty's 
Minister, at the court of Denmark, Sir 
R. Gunning, and tutor to his children, 
One of the latter, a very accomplished 
young lady, became in process of time 
the Hon. Mrs. Digby, who related to 
her former tutor the following anecdote, 
This lady was present at the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Johnson at one of the late 
Mrs. Montague’s literary parties, when 
Mrs, Digby herself, with several still 
younger ladies, almost immediately 
surrounded our Coiossus of literature 
(an odd figure sure enough) with more 
wonder than politeness, and while con- 
templating him, as if he had been some 
monster from the deserts of -Africa, 
Johnson said to them—“ Ladies, I am 
tame ; you may stroke me.”—“ A ha 
pier, or more deserved reproof,” Mrs, 
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Digby said, “ could not have been 


given !” 

I now hasten to redeem my pledge 
by describing the first meeting of our 
two great luminaries, Johnson and Far- 
mer, On Monday morning I met the 
former at Sidney with the view of con- 
ducting him to the latter at Emmanuel. 
As the Doctor was a stranger at Cam- 
bridge, we took a circuitous rout to 

ve him a cursory glimpse of some of 
the colleges. We passsed through Tri- 
nity, which he admired in course, and 

then said tome, “ And what is this 

next ?”— Trinity Hall.”"—* I like 
that college.”—“ Why so, Doctor ?” 
—‘ Because I like the science that 
they study there.” Hence he walked, 
or rather, perhaps, rolled or waddled, 
in a manner not much unlike or > 
idea of 

—a dab chick waddling through the copse, 
either by or through Clare Hall, King’s 
College, Catherine Hall, Queen’s, Pem- 
broke, and Peterhouse, to the place of 
our destination. 

The long-wished-for interview of 
these unknown friends was uncommon- 
ly joyous on both sides, After the 
salutations, said Johnson—“ Mr, Far- 
mer, I understand you have a large 
collection of very rare and curious 
books.” Farmer...“ Why yes, sir, to 
be sure I have plenty of all such read- 
ing as was never read.”/ Johnson. 
* Will you favour me with'a specimen, 
sir?” Farmer, considering for a mo- 
ment, reached down “ Markham’s 
Booke of Armorie,” and turning toa 
particular page, presented it to the 
Doctor, who, with rolling head, atten- 
tively perused it. ‘The passage having 
been previously pointed out to myself, 
I am luckily enabled to lay it before 
the reader, because I find it quoted, 
totidem verbis, as a great curiosity, 
which it certainly is, at line 101 of the 
first part of * The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture.” The words in question are said 
to be the conclusion of the first chapter 
of “ Markham’s Booke,” entitled, 
“ The difference between Churles and 
Gentlemen,” and is as follows :— 
“From the offspring of gentlemanly 
Japhet came Abraham, Moses, Aaron, 
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and the Prophets, &c. &c.—and also 
the king of the right line of Mary, of 
whom that only absolute gentleman 
Jesus, Gentleman by his mother Mary, 
Princesse of Coat Armorie,” &c. To- 
wards the conclusion of which unac- 
countable and almost incredible folly, 
the Doctor’s features began most forci- 
bly to remind me of Homer’s xediawy 
BaoPueoics BE07 wHAT Ss and if you can con- 
ceive a cast of countenance expressive at 
once of both pleasantry and horror, that 
was the one which our sage assumed 
when he exclaimed— Now I am 
shocked, sir—Now I am shocked !”— 
which was only answered by Farmer 
with his usual ha! ha! ha! for even 
blasphemy, where itis unintentional, . 
may be so thoroughly ridiculous as 
merely to excite the iaugh of pity ! 
What I have next to relate occurred 
during the visit, but at what period of 
itisuncertain, Ifthe great man left us 
on Tuesday morning, then it must have 
been on Sunday afternoon, which will 
prove that I was of the Sidney-party, 
and went with the rest, conducted by 
Mr. Leicester, into Trinity library. 
On our first entering, Johnson took up, 
on the right-hand side, not far from the 
door,a folio,which proved to be the Po- 
lyhistor of Mothof, a German genius 
of great celebrity in the 17th century. 
On opening this he exclaimed—* Here 
is the book upon which all my fame was 
originally founded : when I had read 
this book I could teach my tutors !”"— 
“ And now that you have acquired 
such fame, Doctor,” said Mr. Leicester, 


“you must feel exquisite delight in your 


own mind.” Johnson...“ Why, noa, sir, 
noa, I have no such feeling on that ace 
count,as you have attributed to me, sir.’ 
Whether the sincerity of Johnson’s de- 
claration be allowed or not, the anec- 
dote may perhaps supply a useful hint 
to future aspiring geniuses,ambitious of 
emulating so great a man. 

Monday evening there was assem- 
bled at the chambers of Mr. Leicester, 
in Nevell’s Court, Trinity College, the 
very same company as befcre—viz. 
Mr. L. the entertainer, Mr. Beauclerk, 
Drs. Johnson and Lort, my friend, and 
myself, with the addition aly of Far- 
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mer, on whose account principally the 
journey was undertaken, 

During our conviviality nothing oc- 
curred that was at all like an indignant 
contradiction, though the Doctor was 
himself sometimes purposely contra- 
dicted to elicit the sparks of his genius 
by collision, There was, however, no 
lack of noble sentiments; and on any 
subject Leing started, he would instant- 
ly give a sort of treatise upon it in min- 
jature. Long before 12 o’clock our 
hero began to be very great ; for oa 
his entering the room, having a pain in 
his face he bent it down to the fire, 
archly observing, with a smile, “ This 
minority cheek of mine is warring 
against the general constitution.”— 
* Nay, Doctor,” said Beauclerk, who 
well knew how to manage him, “ you 
musn’t talk against the minority, for 
they tell you, you know, that they are 
your friends, and wish to support your 
liberties, and save you from oppression. 
Johnson....“* Why yes, sir, just as wise- 
ly, and just as necessarily as if they 
were to build up the interstices of the 
cloisters at the bottom of this court, for 
fear the library should fall upon our 
heads, sir.” 

Kit Sinart happening to be mention- 
ed, and that he had broken out of a 
house of confinement: “ He was a fool 
for that,” said Beauclerk ; “ for within 
two days they meant to have released 
him.” Johuson...“ Whenever poor Kit 
could make his escape, sir, it would al- 
ways have been within two days of his 
intended liberation.” He then proceed - 
ed to speak highly of the parts and 
scholarship of poor Kit; and to our 
great surprise, recited a number of lines 
gut of one of Smart’s LatiggT'riposes ; 
and added, “ Kit Smart was mad, sir.” 
Beauclerk...“6 What do you meaao by 
mad, Doctor ?” Johnson...“* Why, sir, 
he could not walk the streets without 
the boys running after him.” Soon after 
this, on Johnson’s leaving the room, 
Beauclerk said to us— What he says 
of Smart is true of himself ;” which 
well agrees with my observations dur- 
ing the walk I took with him that very 
morning. Beauclerk also took the 
same opportunity to tell us of that most 
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astonishing, and scarcely credible effort 
of genius, his writing Rasselas in two 
days anda night, and then travelling 
down with the price to support his sick 
mother! But Boswell says this was 
done after her decease, to pay her debts 


and funeral expenses. In either case, 


what parts !—what piety ! 

On the Doctor’s return, Beauclerk 
said tohim, * Doctor, why do you 
keep that blind woman in your house?” 
Johnson... Why, sit, she was a friend 
to my poor wile, and was in the house 
with her when she died. And s0, sir, 
as I could not find in my heart to de- 


sire her to quit my house, poor thing ! 


she has remained in it ever sinee, sir,” 
It appears, however, that the friendship 
and conversation of the intelligent An- 


na Williams, proved im general highly 
feelingly la- 


gratifying to him, and 
mented her loss, in 1783. 
A question was then asked him. re- 
specting Sterne.  Johnson....“In a 
company where I lately was, Tristram 
Shandy introduced himself ; and Tris- 
tram Shandy had scarcely sat down, 
when he informed us that he had been 
writing a Dedication to Lord Spencer : 
and sponte sua he pulled it out of his 


pocket ; and sponte sua, for nobody de- 


sired him, he began to read.it ; and be- 
fore he had read half a dozen lines, 
sponte mea, sir, I told him it was not 
English, sir.” This trifle is prefixed 
to vol. v. and may be fairly said to 
justify the censure of the critic, even 
supposing it contained no other error 
previously to the giving of the above 
broad hint. It will scarcely be regard- 
ed as a forced digression, if I here re- 
late what Farmer observed to me a 
year or two before this period, respect- 
ing the ill-judging Sterne. “* My good 
friend,” said he one day in the parlour 
at Emmanuel, “ you young men seem 
very fond of this Tristram Shandy ; 
but mark my words, and remember 
what I say to you; however much it 
may be talked abeut at present, yet, 
depend upon it, in the course of twenty 
years, should any one wish to refer to 
the book in question, he will be obliged 
to go to an antiquary to inquire for it.” 


This has proved tryly prophetic; and 
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it affords a strong confirmation of that 
poetical adage, generally,though falsely, 
attributed to Pope, while it belongs to 
Lord Roscommon, viz. :— 

That want of decency is want of sense. 

In the height of our convivial 
hilarity, our great man exclaimed— 
“ Come, now, I'll give you a test : now 
Pil try who is a true antiquary amongst 
you. Has any one of this company 
ever met with the History of Glorianus 
and Gloriana ?” Farmer, drawing the 
pipe out of his mouth, followed by a 
cloud of smoke, instantly said—* I’ve 
got the book.”——“* Gi’ me your hand, 
gi’ me your hand,” said Johnson ; “you 
are the man after my own heart.” And 
the shaking of two such hands, with 
two such happy faces attached to them, 
could hardly, 1 think, be matched in 
the whole annals of literature ! 


Our philosopher’s exhibition of Mrs. 
Macaulay’s political principles and con- , 


duct was a rich classical treat, of which 
TI much regret that I can present to my 
readers nothing more than the conclud- 
ing circumstance,—with which it now 
appears to be high time that this narra- 
tive also should be brought to a conclu- 
sion. 

After much of the Doctor’s sportive- 
ness and play of wit, at the lady’s ex- 
pense, Beauclerk called out—‘* Come, 
come, Doctor, take care what you say, 
and don’t be too saucy about Mrs. 
Macaulay ; forif youdo, I shall find 
means of setting her upon you as soon 
as we return, and she will comb your 
wig for you pretty handsomely.” John- 
son...* Well, sir, and pray by what 
means do you propose to achieve this 
notable exploit of yours, Mr. Beau- 
clerk?” Beauclerk...*Ob! I'll soon 
tell you that, Doctor. You can’t deny 
that it’s now a full fortnight since Mrs. 
M. made you a present of her history ; 
and to my certain knowledge it still re- 
mains in your study without one of the 
leaves being cut open ; which is such a 
contempt of the lady’s genius and abil- 
ities, that, should I acquaint her with 
it, as perhaps I shall, I wouldn’t be in 
your place, Doctor, for a good deal, I 
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assure you.” Johnson, sub-laughing 
all the while at this threat...“ Why, in 
the first place, sir, I am so far from 
denying your allegations, that I freely 
confess, before this company, that they 
are perfectly true and correct. The 
work of Mrs. Macaulay is indeed in 
the situation that you have described. 
But in the second place, sir, I may safe- 
ly, I believe, defy all your oratorical 
powers so far to work upon that lady’s 
vanity asto induce her to believe it 
possible, that I could have suffered her 
writings to lie by me so long, without 
once gratifying myself by a perusal of 
them. However, pray try, Mr. Beau- 
clerk : I beg you will try, sir, as soon 
as you think proper; and then we shall 
see whether you will soonest bring the 
lady about my ears, or about your own, 
sir.” 

Such was the rapid appearance and 
disappearance,the very transient visit of 
this great man, toan University super- 
eminently famous in itself for the pro- 
duction of great men, It wasa visit, 
however, of which he spoke afterwards 
in town, to the writer of this account, 
with very pleasing recollections.— 
Though he must have been well known 
to many of the heads and doctors at 
this seat of learning, yet he seemed stu- 
dious to preserve a strict incognito ; his 
only aim being an introduction to his 
favourite scholar—his brother patriot, 
and antiquary, who was then Mr. but 
afterwards Dr. Farmer, and master 
of his college, and who finally declined 
episcopacy. Merit like Johnson’s 
seeks not publicity ; it follows not fame, 
but leaves fame to follow it. Had he 
visited Cambridge at the commence- 
ment, or omome public occasion, he 
would doubtless have met with the 
honours due to the bright luminary of 
a sister University ; and yet, even these 
honours, however genuine and desira- 
ble, the modesty of conscious excellence 
seems rather to have prompted him to 


avoid. 
B. N. Turner. 
Denton, Lincolnshire, 
Oct. 17, 1818. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
' THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES. 
(Concluded. ‘ 
PART V. I for this vagabond family? Sir 


HEN happiness has not been 

preceded by pain itis the less 
agreeable, for the value of all things is 
doubled by contrast. A rich man who 
has never been poor, knows not the 
worth of money ; and successful love, 
that has not met with difficulties, does 
not afford supreme felicity. 

O handsome Amurat, what tears and 
sighs has the sentiment that occupies 
your soul caused you! You are not 
yet, however, at the end of your career ; 
and are gallopping over hill and dale 
with the squire Sabaoth, as was former- 
ly done by the knight of La Mancha 
with the faithful Sancho. 

Sabaoth, dressed up in the long doc- 
foral gown, intended for the father of 
Ernestine, at that time a physician, was 
taken for a magician all along the 
roads ; children, at his sight, hid theim- 
selves on the breasts of their nurses, 
young girls ran away, old people cross- 
ed themselves, while the younger ones 
laughed enough to split their sides. 
The handsome Amurat, dressed in a 
gown of sky-blue, inspired other senti- 
ments.’ He was thought to be a damsel 
of high rank if not a princess, so bril- 
liant were his charms, his manners so in- 
teresting. The villagers shouted out 
as they passed, “ begone, hasten from 
hence, thou ill-looking spectre, thou 
wicked monster, whom that beautiful 
lady has chosen for her companion, to 
increase the brightness of her charms 
by the contrast of thy ugliness !” While 
they addressed Amurat, “ Return, re- 
turn, fair fugitive, and do not deprive 
eur country of so much beauty.” The 
two Moors, thus disguised, arrived at 
Madrid, and thence advanced into Ar- 
ragon, where they gained some intima- 
tion of a wandering family having pass- 
ed through those parts. ‘ It must be 
them,” said Amurat; “let us spur on, 
friend Sabaoth, we shall surely overtake 
them.” “J aminno such hurry as 
you are,” replied Sabaoth, “ what care 
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Amurat, may Mahommed protect you, 
but for my part, I shall retura to Gren- 
ada.” ‘That you can no longer do,” 
answered Amurat ; “ bave you forgot- 
ten, that should the Castillians lay hold 
of you, you are of the set they burn on 
a slow fire? Come with me inte 
France, there is no Inquisition in that 
country. Weshall recover my Ernes- 
tine, and you will find means 4o live 
there, as well as any where else, Your 
profession is not so exalted, but that 
you may gain + Be as much in France 
as you did in rat 
place must assuredly be in the hands of 
the Spaniards, and what could you” 
now do there? Come with me, I say, 
my Ernestine is a Frenchwoman, and 
we shall surely find her. You are old, 
I am young, and I wiil work for Ernes- 
tine and for you;.our Andalusian 
mares will carry us over the world ; 
come along.” Sabaoth complied, and 
was not the first instance of wisdom 
being led by folly. Folly! is there 
any tolly that deserves so much iodal- 
gence as that of love? it excites energy 
in the coldest hearts, and attacks the. 

most indifferent. The sighs of Sabaoth 
were almost in unison with those of — 
Amurat, and on seeing the gambols of 
the shepherdesses. in the plains, his 
heart revived, and he regretted that the 
time of his youth had been so much 
employed in stables. But let us not 
stop our two fugitives ; they arrived at 
Pampeluna, following the road the 
Minstrel had taken ; but there happen- 
ed so strange an adventure to Amurat 
at Pampeluna, we cannot pass it over. 
A youth of Navarre, struck with the 
beauty, and deceived by the dress of 
Amurat, téok it into his head to make - 
love to him while he was alone in the 
room, and Sabaoth occupied with the 
care of his horses. The discourteous 
knight fastened the door, and was about 
to attempt violence on him: the brave 
Moor smiled at first at his mistake, and 
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without deceiving the Navarrois, began 
to defend himself; but the other, firm- 
ly persuaded that it was a woman, flat- 
tered himself with an easy conquest. 
The blows, however, which he received 
from Amurat, made him comprehend 
that it would not be so easy as he had 
imagined. He had not thought that a 
woman could have had so much courage 
and strength. He was knocked down 
repeatedly, and Amurat was kicking 
him out of the room when Sabaoth en- 
tered in amazement. 

“Our two adventurers arrived in 
France, questioning all travellers, and 
passing through various provinces. 
They bad lost the thread of their in- 
qpiries, and were in despair. From 

luna to Vaucelles is a long way ; 
how to succeed in so difficult an un- 
dertaking ! 

Sabaoth wept in the most touching 
and most laughable manner. The two 
poor Andalusian mares were knocked 
up—our Piigrims, however, kept mov- 
ing ; not that they had any longer a 
hope of success, but they were less 
tired when travelling than when quiet. 
They had gained the banks of the 
Loire ; but neither at Angers, Tours, 
or at Orleans, could they learn any in- 
telligence of the Piper or of his charm- 
ing daughter. At Paris they were still 
more unlucky, for they might have 
found here a thousand Arabians for 
one player on the pipes. There were 
numberless girls, but no Ernestine, 
God of Love, what a difference between 
them !! 

Our Pilgrims left Paris, and took the 
road to Flanders. Oh Flanders! we 
must now return to the sorrowing Er- 
nestine. The poor girl deserved pity 
—she had no longer those tints of roses 
and lilies, whose brilliancy could not 
formerly have been seen with impunity, 
and she was become so thin and pale, 
that Amurat, the enamoured Amurat 
himself, would hardly have known her. 
Unfortunate Amurat! as he travelled, 
his embarrassments increased : for, in- 
dependent of the pains of love, which 
he equally suffered with Ernestine, his 
purse, and that of Sabaoth, were ex- 
hausted. They were forced, Mahom- 
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medans as they were, to go from con- 
vent to convent begging hospitality. 
One evening they knocked at the gate 
of the monastery of Vaucelles. The 
Minstrel was at that moment relatin 
some of his minor adventures, which he 
had omitted in the history of his life, 
and they were all sitting round the fire. 
The wind whistled so loud, some said 
they heard mournful cries, which pro- 
bably were nothing but the breeze ; but 
the Minstrel swore that it was an appa- 
rition ; he was perfectly convinced there 
were such, for he had seen one at To- 
ledo with his two eyes. “One night,” 
said he, “soon after I had come to 
Toledo, as | was sleeping 1 in my bed 
beside my chaste companion, I heard 
my water-pot tumble down, which 
made me start up in my sleep, and, by 
the glimmering light of my small lamp, 
I noticed a man in his shirt descend 
from my window. He seemed to re- 
semble a good deal the officer of the 
holy brotherhood ; but it certainly was 
an optical illusion which deceived my 
sight, and made me mistake a living for 
adead man, I jumped out of my bed, 
and ran into the kitchen, where I passed 
the remainder of the night in the utmost 
fear, and without closing an eye.” 

He was at this part of the story, 
when they heard a loud knocking at the 
gate. The Minstrel trembled more 
than when in his bed he saw the appa- 
rition ; but they laughed at his alarm, 
and made him go and see who was at 
the gate. “ Whoisthere?” ‘ Open 
to two poor travellers.” The gate is 
opened, and the first person who pre- 
sented himself to his view was Sabaoth. 
He thought he was the Devil, and trem- 
bled more in all his limbs than former- 
ly ia the stable at Grenada, when this 
flower of grooms laid the thong on his 
innocent shoulders. Sabaoth also knew 
again him whom he had taught to phy- 
sic horses, and who had doctored a 
Zegris, but did not feel much satisfac- 
tion at it, for he was afraid that now, as. 
the Minstrel was on his own dungbill, 
he might feel himself inclined to repay 
him al the kindness he had received at 
Grenada. 

The Minstrel did not recollect Amu- 
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rat, so much had his dress disguised 
him. He conducted him to the ladies’ 
apartment, where Ernestine came to re- 
ceive him, and having placed the pre- 
tended damsel in proper hands, he re- 
turned to the hall of the strangers,where 
he was accustomed to do the honours 
of the mouastery to visitors in the ab- 
sence of the steward. 

“ Sir Sabaoth, by what adventure 
are you reduced to ask hospitality in a 
Christian monastery,you who laid down 
the laws and gave such rude blows in 
those superb stables of Grenada ?” 
“ Alas,” replied Sabaoth, “ [ may also 
ask you by what chain of events a 
Minstrel turned stable-boy, and _ after- 
wards Esculapius in the kingdom of 
Murcia, can have fallen from such high 
state, as to be reduced in the Low 
Countries to act the part of porter to a 
set of Monks? But I see now my 
own fate, thatthe powerful Master of 
our destinies, after having scattered us 
over this lower earth, amuses himself 
sometimes in making us from millers 
turn Bishops : It has happened to the 
gallant Zegris, formerly our common 
master. ‘This great man, appointed 
General of Grenada, was conquered, 
Sir Minstrel, by the too fortunate Cas- 
tillians, and his army completely defeat- 
ed. I was holding in readiness, behind 
the baggage, these same Andalusian 
mares whom I have seen you curricomb 
and purge with so much intelligence. 
Vain precaution !—the conqueror ad- 
vanced, dispersed us, and cut off all 
passage to Grenada. Finding it im- 
possible to return thither, and fearing 
the holy office, should I be taken by 
the Spaniards, I disguised myself, and 
wrapping myself up in this robe, which 
was thea handsome, I traversed Spain, 
and arrived in France. But, in the 
mean time, before I relate to you all 
my disasters, could you not order mea 
little something to eat.” 

The Minstrel, who had no more gall 
than a dove, forgetting all that he had 
formerly suffered from the redoubtable 
Sabaoth, flew to the kitchen, and brings 
him the remains of an old pastry, and 
a flagon of champaign wine, which the 
faithless Mussu!man finds a thousand 
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times better than all the sour sherbet of 
Grenada. | 

Love, thou cruel and delightful god, 
thou recallest me te thee, and to quit 
the hall of the strangers to attend to 
what is passing in the ladies’ apartment, 
Precisely at the moment the Minstrel 
presented the handsome Amurat to Er- 
nestine, this poor unfortunate was 
weeping over his fate, which was her 
usual occupation whea alone—in com- 
pany she contented herself with think- 
ing of him and sighing. ‘“ Alas,” said 
she, ** he is now without doubt no long- 
er among the living—the holy office 
never quits its prey. He is dead—the 
beloved of my heart, my eternal tor- 
ment, and yet my delight.” As she 
was thus talking to herself, a young 
lady, dirtily dressed, entered the apart- 
ment ; she wore a veil that covered her © 
face, and a gown that no one would 
ever have guessed to have been sky- 
blue, or a robe in which love would 
ever have dressed out an admirer. This 
awkward lady advanced, with an em- 
barrassed and melancholy air, and with 
trembling steps, but without taking her 
eyes off the ground, towards Ernestine, 
who conducted her to the chamber she 
was to sleep in, also without looking at 
her. 

Ye blind admirers of a blind god,— 
neither of you know the other. Er- 
nestine sighs—this sigh is mechanically 
repeated by Amurat—he seats Himself 
—thanks her, with uplifted hands, with- 
out looking at her—Ernestine says, 
“* Madam, can I be of any service to 
you? Would you wish for any sup- 
per?” At the sound of this voice, 
which vibrated at the bottom of his 
heart, Amurat cries out, “ Ernestine, 
Ernestine ! it must be thee whom I 
have heard, and whom I have now 
found again.” He throws himself at _ 
her feet, while she casts herself into his 
arms. : 

The Minstrel’s wife, now became 
cook to the visitors, on Coming to re- | 
ceive orders from the strange lady, sur- 
prises her daughter in the midst of these 
inexpressible embraces.—“ Mother !” 
exclaims Ernestine, “ it is the faithful 
Amurat, who has been seeking me all 
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the world over.” The reader may re- 
member that this dame had favoured 
their loves with all her power, and to 
accomplish their marriage had not scru- 
‘aoe torob her husband, Shie had 

n in despair of Amurat’s life, from 
the: moment she saw him carried off by 
her ancient lover, the officer of the holy 
ipquisition—She had witnessed the de- 
clining health of her daughter—it may 
be guessed, therefore, how happy the 
sight of the handsome Moor made her. 
But how could they make the Minstrel 
hear reason ? he was general y one of 
the best natured men in the world, 
but the most intractable in matters of 
religion. His wife thought of a method 
that would ensure success: it was to 
gain over the Lord Abbot, who cer- 
tainly ought to know better than any 
bagpiper, whether a Christian could 
conscientiously espouse a sectary of 
Mahommed. 

The Lord Abbot was not only free 
from bigotry, but very well informed. 
He quoted numberless examples of such 
marriages Jegally contracted, from the 
times of Mahommed to the present 
moment. He named several kings of 
Portugal and Spain, who had married 
the daughters of Moorish princes, and 
even emperors of Constantinople, 
who had formed similar connexions, 
without the Patriarchs having had any 

thing to say against them, 

After such authorities, nothing re- 
mained but to tell the Minstrel what 
was passing ; but this good Minstrel 
was at the moment in an excess of rage, 
and had almost throttled poor Sabaoth, 
who, while they were drinking together, 
had told him that the pretended girl, 
who had accompanied him to the mo- 
nastery, was a boy, and neither more 
nor less than Amurat. At the name 
of Amurat, the Minstrel bristled up 
like a game-cock, flung Sabaoth’s tur- 
ban into the fire, and was tearing away 
his gray beard by handfuls; ‘ Race 
detested,of Cain or of Beelzebub,” baw- 
ed out the Minstrel ; * was it for such 
circumcised dogs to pretend to marry 
my daughter?” They had the utmost 
difficulty to disengage the unfortunate 
Babaoth from the hands of this mad- 
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man ¢ but no sooner did the Lord Ab- 
bot appear, than the sight of his pecto- 
ral cross calmed the rage of the respect- 
ful serpent. ‘The Abbot told him he 
was a fool.—* Most reverend father,” 
replied the Minstrel, “ my wife has told 
me so these many years.” “ Your 
wife is in the right,” answered the head 
of the monastery ; she is desirous to 
conclude a marriage which you ought 
to have had done in Murcia, and had 
you then consented, you would have 
spared yourself a great deal of trouble. 
Unnatural father ! would you see your 
daughter perish before your eyes ? come 
forward Ernestine, it is I that will. per- 
form this marriage; give me your 
hand, my pretty, and let this faithful 
Moor receive it ; I will that he-remain 
in the convent until my nephew sets out 
for Frizeland, whither he shall accom- 
pany him, He has travelled over many 
parts of the world, and has been unfor- 
tunate, two sufficient qualifications to 
guide the youth of my nephew; he 
shall be his esquire, and I will take 
charge of his fortune, [ shall instruct 
him in the principles of our holy reli- 
gion, and if he embraces it, J pretend 
that it shall be by persuasion alone, and 
of his own free will.” 

The Cambresian was enchanted with 
the idea of his uncle; he embraced 
Amurat, who cast himself at the Ab- 
bot’s feet, and said, “ Reverend father, 
I will follow no other religion but 
yours and Ernestine’s—I was the most 
wretched of mankind—you have made 
me the most happy”—on his respect- 
fully approaching the Minstrel, he ex- 
claimed, “* Ah! with all my heart, now 
thou art a Christian, and my Lord Ab- 
bot will have it so.” He then kissed 


‘the hands of his mother-in-law, but the 


presence of the Abbot could not prevent 
him from throwing himself with trans- 
port into the arms of Ernestine. 

All present were much affected, when 
Sabaoth, of whom no one had thought 
in these arrangements, said sorrowfully, 
“ And what is to become of me then 2” 
On turning their eyes on him, the sight 
of his bald head, his beard, that had 
been so inhumanly torn by the terrible 
Minstrel, and his dress all in tatters, {o- 
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~~ with his strange countenance, 
ormed such a spectacle, that even at 
this melting moment, it was impossible 
to check a Jaugh. Even Ernestine her- 
self smiled for the first time, since her 
separation from Amurat — precious 
smile—it was a prelude to the happi- 
ness she was about to enjoy. The 
Lord Abbot thrice opened bis mouth 
to address Sabaoth, and thrice burst out 
into laughter—he recovered himself, 
however, but it was not without diffi- 
culty, to say, “Sir Sabaoth, after the 
brilliant situation you lately occupied 
under a Zegris, it may perhaps be in- 
decorous in me to offer you the less 
honourable employment of taking care 
of the mule, the ass, and two cart- 
horses of the convent, together with 
my hackney—but it is all I can offer 
you, and the only employment that is 
now vacant.” 

** My reverend father,” replied the 
old Moor, * beasts for beasts, it is all 
one to me; and I shall like as well to 
curry asses and mutes as Andalusian 
mares. My misery and troubles have 
cured me of ambition ; I therefore ac- 
cept your offer, and will be the head of 
your stud, whatever it may consist of.” 

The marriage-day of Amurat and 
Ernestine was fixed, it was a holy day 
for all the vassals of the monastery of 
Vaucelles ; and Amurat, on becoming 
a husband, did not cease being a lover. 
Ernestine recovered her good looks, 
and the gayety of her age. She had 
only one chagrin,’ when her husband 
departed with the young Cambresian, 
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of whom we have said so much in the 
course of this true orgs & but this 
chagrin was not of any duration, for 
the warin Finland was neither peri- 
lous nor long. ) 

The Minstrel gayly grew old under 
the shade of his serpent—the others 
began to taste happiness, but for him, 
he had always been happy. Feeling, 
however, an increase of happiness at 
the comfortable arrangements, he ad- 
dressed his chaste companion in a dig- 
nified manner, which he knew how oc- 
casionally to put on. “I bave: been 
every thing that it has pleased you to 
make me—TI have been cuckolded and 
beaten, and yet, my dear, I am happy.” 
—His wife continued to cook, in her 
best manner, for all the ladies who 
sought hospitality ; and Ernestine had 
the attention to keep the apartments 
very clean, and the beds well made. 
The young boys now became as big as 
father and mother ; passed one of them 
for the best chimer, and the other for 
the best raker of walks in all the coun- 
try of Cambresis. 

The Lord Abbot felicitated himself 
on having attached so many worthy 
people to his monastery, ‘There were 
pone, not even Sabaogh, who did not- 
feel pride in their employment, and he 
was quoted as the first of all grooms in 
that neighbourhood. The Abbot see- 
ing them all so contented by his means, 
was happy himself from having been 
the cause—but we may search now, 
alas, in vain, for such worthiness ia 
monasteries or elsewhere. 





_ 





From the Literary Gazette. 


WINDOWS IN MEN’S BREASTS. 


Mr. Editor, 

HE idea, though not new, of the 

effect of a little window in front 
of the human breast, was lately started 
in one of our publicjournals, The no- 
tion so pleased me, that it was continu- 
ally running in my mind ; I thought of 
nothing but Richeraud and Hervey 
reading the heart ofa living man. How 
happy should we have been, thought I, 
had nature, more skilful than our sur- 


geons and anatomists, made such a 
window before ev heart ? Ridicu- 
lous idea! for if the heart could be 
seen like the face, it would soon become 
deceitful and b ritical, and we 
should gain nothing after all. Be that 
as it may, I could think on nothing 
else, and the consequence was, that the 
other night I had a dream on the sub- 
ject, which, with your permission, I 
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will relate. I presume you have no ob- 
_ jection to insert a Dream in your paper, 
for many large volumes contain nothing 
else; and I am sure itis no unusual 
thing to find a dream in a periodic 
journal. My dream was as follows :— 

I thought [ had become prime min- 
ister of a great and powerful kingdom. 
I gave a grand entertainment. The 
party was numerous, and every one 
present had, without knowing it, the 
little window above mentioned in front 
of his breast. 

I first observed two learned men, 
who were, toall appearance, on very 
good terms with each other, for they 
were inseparable during the whole 
evening. One was on the eve of pub- 
lishing anew work. I complimented 
him on his production, and promised 
to speak favourably of it to the king. 
At that moment I observed a gentle 
swelling of his heart. The thing was 
perfectly natural, and it was only what 
{ expected ; but I was not a little aston- 
ished to observe a kind of contracting 
motion in the heart of the other. His 
breathing was suspended, and I may al- 
most say that he appeared to be stifled 
by the success of his friend. 

Near me stood a man on whom I had 
conferred the greatest obligations, who 
hoped that I would render him still fur- 
ther acts of service, and who was con- 
tinually talking to me of his gratitude. 
Now gratitude is the memory of the 
heart, and, like the mental memory,may 
be expected to leave some traces on the 
organ which it affects. So at least phi- 
losophers explain the matter. ‘Though 
far from suspecting the sentiments of my 
friend, I was pleased with this opportu- 
nity of ascertaining that my obligations 
had not been bestowed on one who was 
unworthy of them. I looked at his 
heart ; but what was my astonishment 
to find it was as smooth as polished 
marble,—my favours had made not the 
slightest impression on it. 

A geutleman entered with his wife ; 
their hearts were perfectly tranquil. A 
young officer appeared. The heart of 
one of the couple became agitated. It 
was not the husband’s. 

At this moment a foreign Ambassa- 
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dor was announced. Excellent! thought 
I, I shall now have the key to all the 
cabinets in Europe. But how was I 
disappointed! It was the most impene- 
trable heart that can be imagined—an 
absolute labyrinth. I beheld nothing 
but folds above folds—a mass of in- 
trigues and subterfuges. I turned, and 
perceived another heart, which I hoped 
I should be able to comprehend with 
less difficulty. It was light and slip- 
pery, and continually in motion. [ 
was curious to know whether it had ey- 
er received a wound ; it had received a 
thousand—but they were all so slight 
that scarcely « scar was visible. They 
appeared merely like the pricks of a pin. 
Several gay gentlemen, however, flat- 
tered themselves that they had riveted 
this heart, but they were deceived. 
Cupid was out of humour with it, and 
resolved to be revenged. One of his 
arrows yet remained untried. It was 
a golden one, and golden arrows sel- 
dom miss their aim. The beart of the 
fair lady was pierced through and 
through. 

In one corner of the drawing-room 
sat a philosopher, who was far from be- 
ing displeased at the notice he attracted. 
Philanthr->y ‘tormerly we should have 
called it humanity) was his whim, He 
thought of nothing but charitable insti- 
tutions, Lancasterian schools, and 
soup establishments for the poor, A 
good action in which he did not par- 
cipitate gave him pain. I looked 
through the little window: his heart 
was distended to the utmost, but like a 
balloon, it was filled only with air. 

I detest hypocrites in morality, and 
coxcombs in virtue ;_ but cold and in- 
sensible-hearts please me as little. I 
had now one of the latter class before 
me. It was as smooth and as hard as 
stone ; and had never been moved by 
any generous sentiment. It was not 
the heart of aJew of the Hebrew race 
(for they are no worse than other peo- 
ple, and do not deserve the insults that 
are directed against them,) but of a 
Christiaa Jew, a money-lender and 
contractor. 

It may naturally be supposed that in 
so brilliant a party, some distinguished 
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literary characters were present. There 
was One author, with whose sentimen- 
tal verses the company were delighted. 
He was an elegiac poet. I promised 
myself much gratification in observing 
of what elements his impassioned, deli- 
cate, and tender heart, was composed. 
But I could discover nothing remarka- 
ble. Indeed it cost me some trouble 
tofind out whether or not he really 
had a heart. 

I turned to another, who was not a 
writer of poetry, but who took upon 
himself to judge of the productions of 
others. He was a philologist and cri- 
tic by profession. I observed on his 
heart only a few livid spots, like those 
which are produced by envy ; and some 
drops of gall were emitted on every 
motion of the organ. 

But though I was unfortunate enough 
to meet with so many black and impure 
hearts, it must be acknowledged that 
there were among the company some 
of a very opposite stamp. 

ne person in particular deeply ex- 
cited my interest, and whose heart I, 
was lor some time afraid to look at,lest it 
should not prove as amiable as I wish- 
ed. She wasa young lady about 17 
years of age, beautiful as an angel, 
and as modest as she was beautiful. 
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She had not yetuttered a word. What 
was my joy and astonishment! Her 
heart was the purest and most candid 
of any one present. It scarcely ap- 
peared to throb, yet it was evident, that 
when the young lady opened her mouth, 
it would fly to her lips. I watched the © 
motion of her eyes, and they at length 
met mine. I was young, for we are 
always young in our dreams. She 
blushed, and at that moment an arrow, 
darting from I know not whenee, 
struck her heart, and inflicted a deep 
wound. It was the first she had ever 
received. The blood which flowed 
from it was like that of the Goddess 
wounded by Diomece. I wished to 
examine what was passing in my own 
heart, for I thought I felt the counter- 
stroke of the dart which had pierced 
hers. I looked in vain through the 
little window in my own breast—the 
glass was obscure and tarnished—a thick 
mist seemed to be before it. » 
mortal can read his own heart? — 
Nemone in sese possit deseendere! nemo ! 
: Perseus, 
This reflection vexed me: I became 
irritated: IT awoke, and had the morti- 
fication to find that with my dream had 
vanished the sweetest illusion of my 
whole life !— From a Flemish Journal. 
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PHILLIPS’S SPEECH.* 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1818. 


HIS is by far the best of all Orator 
Phillips’s orations, and perhaps the 
chief cause of its excellence is, that the 
sole subject of it is himself. He keeps 
his eye steadily fixed on that gp 
personage, and the language of self- 
adoration becomes sublime. He speaks 
as if he were looking all the while into 
a mirror,—each new gesticulation cre- 
ates new energies,—his address to 
others thus assumes the impassioned 
character of a soliloquy,—and he is 
perhaps the only orator who ever wholly 
forgot that he had an audience. 
* Calumny Confuted.—Speech, delivered at the 


Dinner, given by a Select and Numerous Party of 
Friends, for the purpose of Refuting the Remarks 


ef the Review, on the Character and 
Conduet of an Eminens Barrister, Milliken, Dub- 


lin, 
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We wish to speak in the most flat- 
tering terms of Orator Phillips, but we 
are aware, that he is a gentleman glut- 
tonous of praise, and of ostrich-like 
power of digestion. It is — 
to satisfy such an appetite. He must 
have heaped up measure, and runving 
over, or i geen id will have 
none of it. He turned up his nose @t 
the frugal and. salubrious repast so 
promptly spread for him by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, nay, threw it some- 
what unceremoniously into the face of 
his entertainer. Can we, therefore; 
expect, that he will accept | 
from our humble hands, a treat, whi 
he contumeliously spurned at, when 
held out by the honourable and earned 
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member of Winchelsea? Yet, we are 
not without hopes, that he may be 
prevailed upon to accept our eulogies, 
who do not pretend to be orators our- 
selves, but mere critics of oratory in 
others. He despised, as it was natural 
for him to do, the envious calumnies 
of Brougham and Jeffrey, those little 
and disappointed men, of whose elo- 
quence, as Mr. Phillips well observes, 
no one ever heard—low and petty- 
fogging practitioners, who look up 
withebitter hatred on the “ Young 
Pride of Erin,” from the hopeless abase- 
ment of their obscurity. What have 
such small folk to do with Councellor 
and Orator Phillips? The world, who 
heard of them for the first time, when 
they gave a public opinion of that illus- 
trious young man, has long since for- 
gotten them—while, on the Contrary, 
Mr. Phillips, who has taken the well- 
known instrument out of the hands of 
id. boldly flown with it at his 
a across the Irish channel, makes 
a very great noise in the world indeed ! 
and successfully acts the part of his own 
Trumpeter. 

The Speech, from which we shall 
now give our readers a few extracts, 
was delivered under circumstances of 
peculiar solemnity. A dinner had 
been given to the Orator in a tavern in 
Dublin, by a hundred select friends, 
who were desirous of expressing their 
admiration of his talents and respect for 
his character, at the moderate expense 
of half-a-guinea a head, including a 
bottle of port-wine. On the cloth be- 
ing withdrawn, the Orator rose, and 
entered into a vindication of himself 
against the aspersions of the Quarterly 
Review. The grandeur of the occa- 
sion—the magnitude of the cause—the 
.solemnity of the time—the magnificence 
ofthe place—the nobility of the audi- 
ence—thegenius of the Orator—formed 
altogether such an assemblage of glory 
as has but rarely before been witnessed 
‘inthis sublunary scene. It is enough 
to say, that the Speech spoken during 
that high hour was worthy of Mr. 
Phillips—of his audience—and of the 
tavern in which they had previously 
dined. 
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The chairman had, it seems, read 
(immediately after the cheese) the ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review, which 
gave occasion to the august meeting. 
It is impossible not to be struck with 
the consummate skill with which the 
Orator steals upon the sympathy of 
his auditors. How calm, yet how 
energetic, is his commencement. 


** Think fora moment on the article our 
chairman has just read, amid bursts of in- 
dignation which even his dignity could not 
control. LUknow not who this defame is--- 
obscurity is his shield---oblivion is his safe- 
guard ; lethim not flatter himself that he is 
the object of my wrath---let him not hope 
the honour of my revenge. I mean not to 


tinge the cloud shat conceals him with the - 


reflected brightness of my glory :---the light- 
ning, that would destroy, illuminates: never 
did the temple of Ephesus---in all the splen- 
dour of its primitive pride, ip all the imposing 
grandeur of its architecture, in all the bless- 
edness of its beauty---attract such animated 
attention, as when it shone---the star of 
earth---the torch of heaven---a blazing bea- 
con---in ruin awful ![---in destruction mag- 
nificent !---( Leud and repeated bursts of ap- 
plause. )” 


Every thing is now swept away by 
the torrent. Hear how he revels and 
riots in his strength. 


‘Tf like not that cold and cautious court 
of Criticism, where Spleen sits in judgment 
upon Splendour, where Prudence pleads 
against Passion, and the Orator is lost in the 
Rhetorician; lL love not that barren and 
bounded circus, where the captious adver- 
sary entangles in his pitiful net the warrior, 
whose weapon he is too weak to wield ;--- 
Oh, it disgusts the heart to see the sons of 
little men assume the proud port of the 
giant! Oh, it deadens the soul, to behold 
an object enthroned in ideal elevation, pre- 
senting us obscurity, for extent; for sub- 
limity, darkness!---the waggon rumbliog 
overarugged and rutted road, might more 
successfully emulate the deafening peal of 
the thunderbolt---the meteor, whose birth- 

lace is the swamp, whose home is the wil- 

erness, might better vie in beauty and 
beatitude with the standing star, who rejoic- 
es for ever in the vaulted sky, and attunes 
in his rapid revolutions the song that first 
soothed the ear of infant Existence.” 


Having thus exposed the ignorance 
of the Quarterly Review, he next seiz- 
es on a stili more vulnerable point—his 
Envy ; and the picture he draws of that 
demon, deprives Spencer of all claim to 
the character of a poet. How feeble 
his allegory to the living reality of the 
demon of Orator Phillips. 


‘But Envy---this whispering demon--- 
this pale passion of the wan and wasted 
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mind---this sorceress, whose eye gazes with 
vain desire on the efforts of opposing genius 
till its beam deadens in the overpowering 
blaze, and its circle of vision becomes con- 
traeted and confined ;--- this self-elected ri- 
val, whose heart throbs with eager and idle 
emulation, till its aspirations assume a fret- 
ful fervour---a feverish rapidity ;---this black 
crucible---in which our vices aud our virtues 
---our weakness and our worth---our rights 
and our reputation are amalgamated with all 
the dark and debasing ingredients, which the 
busy hand of Malice can collect, while, over 
the streaming and stupefying caldron, Hatred 
hovers with clouded brow, Ridicule saeers 
with writhing lip, and Scandal howls her 
hymn of idiot incantation. (Unprecedented 
applause for many minutes. )” 


But perbaps the finest, and certainly 
the most triumphant passage in this no- 
ble oration, is that where he destroys, 
by his eloquence, that ‘ consistency” 
which be had formerly deserted in his 
* conduct.” 


** But let us not be decerved by Declama- 
tion, that fatal faculty, who flings over every 
object a prismatic profusion of delusive 
dyes; let us examine what are the merits 
of this boasted blessing? this courtly consis- 
tency ?---Oh ! well may she vaunt her paren- 
tage ! weli may she he vain of her connex- 
ions: the daughter of Obstinacy--- the sister 
and the spouse of Stubbornness---unholy was 
the hour of their horrid and hateful nuptials! 
accursed were the rites of the eternal cere- 
mony---when Bigotry held the torch, whose 
lustre was the light of Hell, over the altar 
blackened and blushing with blood ; and ac- 
cursed are the children of their incestuous 
commerce !---ConsisTency ! !---how ignor- 
ant are these maniacs---they know not that 
motion is the purpose, and the principle, and 
the power of life---they koow not that but 
for his mvtion the beds of Ocean would sink 
into a sad and silent and sullen stagnation--- 
a desert of death---a pit of putrefaction !-— 
walk abroad in the terrific time of tempest 
and tumult, and mark how the ministry and 
metion of the winged whirlwinds cleanses 
the vaulted amphitheatre of air! Look 
around on the objects of Nature---is not the 
cessation of motion the prelude of death? 
And shali Mind alone abandon the analogies 
of Nature? Shall Opinion alone remain 
chained, and unchangeable? Shall Age be 
imperiously governed by the principles, 
which Youth bas impetuously adopted ? the 
assertion is a solecism against society---a sia 
against the soul !” 


Having thus gotten the Quarterly 
Review fairly down below the table, 
the Counsellor thus tramples on his 
fallen foe. Never was shillelah bran- 
dished with more merciless vigour at 
Donnybrook fair. 


** Batthis Alaric---this Attila---this Atri- 
des of atrocity, questions my acquaintance 
with the long labyrinths of law, with the 
jargon of judgments, contradictory and con- 
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flicting---and why? Because I have not in 
the pride of pedantry poured forth cold ca- 
taracts of Norman-French, because I have 
not showered down on the heads of an un- 
prepared jury heavy hailstones of Sclavo- 
nian-Latin---because I have chosen rather a 
simple appeal addressed to the passions of 
men, than a detail dark and dull with com- 
plicated controversy--- with concatenated 
confasion,---I detest the veil of mysterious 
mummery, that would fling its folds over 
the porch of justice---1 despise the legal 
learning, that, like the black sun of the In- - 
dian Mythology, wells forth rays of dark- 
ness---beams of obscurity.---My appeal is to 
a moral court of conscience---to the charter- 
ed chamber of intellect---to the throne of 
justice in the heart of man.---[ Applause. ] 


It is the Bank of Ireland to a mealy 
potato—on the head of the orator. 
The fight is taken out of the man with- 
out a name—and Mr. Phillips thus 
throws a somerset over the ropes. 


** Need I now repeat what I have uttered 
in England and in Lreland---in London and 
in Liverpool---in Cork and in Kerry---Re- 
rorM!---radical, resistless Rerorm! ---In 
the new birth of your Parliament you will 
hail the regeneration of your Country !---I 
have said it often and often---again and 
again, but I was not attended to; I have 
said it in Prose---/ was not to; I 
have said itin Verse---J wasn 







---There is a peculiar and appropriate dia- 
lect---a language that is not Prose, that is 
not Verse, but which, while it ssess all 


the strength and sinew of Prose, charms with 
all the magic and melody of Verse, that com- 
bines the energy of Eloquence with the eu- 
phony of Song---in this dialect of Paradise 
I have said it, and---will after-ages believe 
the disgraceful narrative?---J was not at- 
tended to! !---[A long pause of expressive 
silence. 


We are aware that the oracular wis- 
dom of the. following splendid passage 
must have the inevitable effect of 
throwing into the shade all the other 
contents of our invaluable Magazine. 
Well—let them go. A page of Phil- 
lips is worth the sacrifice. Hear the 
Seer! 


‘It is not without reason that the Pro- 
phet mourns over the dangerous gift by 
which he beholds, in gloomy anticipati 
the shadow of coming evil — 
endowed with superior intellee 
reason to regret---whea the it 
of France was crushed and 
the might of banded barbarians-swhen the 
diadem of the deposed dynasty was dashed 
to dust---when the barbaric thrones ofeasteru 







| tyraony trembled and tottered at the tread of 
E 


ngland, there were those who said it was 
lory ;---vain visions of ideal wealth floated 
before their eyes ;---dreams of universal do- 
minion blest their repose. They listened not 
to the lessons of ages; they worshipped not 
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at the altar of history; they heard not of 
that lever, whose pressure is the prcrent, 
whose power is the past, whose fulcrum isthe 
future: they thought not on the ruins of 
Rome ; they looked not to the example of 
Athens; they thought not on that fatien na- 
tion, whose merchants were the princes of the 
earth.- No! they were chaunting their idle 
pwaus of praise ; they were parading through 
the palace. of Paris, they were visitiug the 
vallies of Waterloo! Basking in the delightful 
delusion, they were lulled into a dull and 
dreamy repose by the courtly lays of the 
laureat, or sublimated to a frantic enthu- 
siasm by the inebriate inspiration of another 
prophet of the lakes, a very Montorio of 
madness, alay preacher, one who dieams 
dreams, and sees visions, forsooth.--- Well--- 
no wnatter---his fantastic feats of German 
jugglery are applauded !---I strove to break 
the slumber of death, but mine was the voice 
of one ¢rying in the wilderness--- Wo to those 
who bow down at the altars of National In- 
solvency----their deity is a demou----their 
shrine 1s the table of the money-changer--- 
the incense of their adoration is wafted on the 
tainted sighs of an injured and insulted peo- 
ple ; the bread of their impious communion 
is moistened with sweat, and leavened with 
the blood of indigence :---the minister----but 
need L name the ministers of the accursed 
sacrifice ! [Name ! name! no! no!} Oh! 
TL loathe the sickening scene of senatorial 
servility---of Plebeian prostration !---if we 
must have a Parliament, why are its num- 
bers limited ? Why is its sphere of action 
confined ?#-—in this era of universal genius, 
when mind at length asserts its inherent om- 
nipotence over the essential grossness, and 
the accidental fluctuations of matter, why is 
not the intellectual strength of the kingdom 
represented ?---but mark, for a moment, the 
wretched policy Of these borough-mongering 
sinecurists---they deify Wealth---they despise 
Wisdom---like the mechanic---whose eye 
turns ha:t)!y from the hill of Howth, from the 
harbour of Dunleary, and rests in delighted 
repose on the tin tube---the whirling wheels, 
and al! the mean and miserable machinery 
of the steam-boat ! 


“ Better, far better were the slavery of the 
African, than the boasted birthright of the 
Briton.... What thouch he toils beneath a tor- 
rid Suo....what though he shrinks under the 
scourge of the taskmaster,. what though for 
ares he has vainly waited for the Avatar of 
that spirit, whose fiat shall burst the fetters 
of his political thraldom,...what though the 
chains of a tyraut gall bis dusky arms, can 
the pangs of bodily torture rival in intensit 
the agonies of the mind ?....Our slavery is 
the slavery of the soul !....Our chains are the 
chains of the heart! Listen not to the 
schemes of these black and bloated Vam- 
pires, that rise from the vaults of Corruption 
and Rottenness, to feast upon the heart and 
the hopes, upon the blessings and the blood 
of their country !....vears have glided by.... 
generations have passed away....even centu- 
ries....those vast segments of the circle of 
time, have waned and wasted.... Literature 
hath advaaced...Poetry hath extended her 


reign... Eloquence is the attribute of univer- 
sal man...Science hath pret her conquests 
e Universe ;.,..with 
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the presumption of Prometheus, we have 
called down fire from Heaven...with the 
wing of Daedalus we have traversed the am- 
bient oceans of air...but is the happiness o 
social man extended? Have we improved ia 
the art of Legislation ?,.. Those questions you 
have heafd admirably answered by my hon- 
ourable friend, to whose eloquent expositions 
you have listened with such deep delight--- 
[hear ! hear !} let it be my task to point out 
less observable evils...look to the Univer- 
sity of Ireland! She weeps for her children, 
and will not be comforted, for they are not. 
... The voice of the ‘ Hisroricat Society’ is 
silent...dust hath defiled the volumes_that re- 
cord the glorious and gigantic march of 
Genius...the book worm hath battened on the 
treasures of thought...the triumphs and the 
trophies of Literature...Solitude sits in the 
chambers, where Age gazed in mute admira- 
tion, while Youth bastened to decide.,.where 
Wisdom watched with wonder the wild and 
wanton wing of Eloquence, as it rose in un- 
imaginable flight, above the calculating ken 
of minds, corrupted by the cold contagions of 
self-vaunting Pride,....clouded by coarse 
communion with self-sufficient prejudice. 
| Flear! hear !| Pass where the hurricane 
hath past!...visit the vale which the earth- 
quake hath visited !...where the bank bloom- 
ed with beauty, where the flower flourished, 
where the river rolled and reflected the 
lovely and luxuriant landscape, where the 
wild bird caunted his carols of thoughtless 
praise...behold the rifted rock...rugged and 
ragged...black with lightning and barren of 
vegetation...behold the putrid and offensive 
spots, poisoned and polluted by pestilential 
ools, where the liquid loveliness, that now 
ingers in loathsome stagnation, once cheer- 
ed and charmed the sense of musing medita- 
tion. Such is that theatre of thought !...such 
that circus of competition !...that focus of 
fancy, to which all the rays of genius con- 
verged, in which all the gleams of poetry 
and all the glow of oratory, the impassioned 
emphasis...the articulate alliteration...were 
collected and concentred. Oh L could dwell 
on the radiant retrospect for a measureless 
eternity! I could console myself for the 
contemptuous contumely of the critic, by 
reverting to those days...of rapture, which 
dullness could not depress!...of reputation, 
which awoke the envy of no enemy ! These, 
my friends, are the rich recollections, that 
shed a long line of lustre on the lawn of life 
..these are the charmin associations, 
that, cherished in childhood, mingle with 
the memory of man. .that make the heart a 
habitation of delightful images...a spirit that 
raises the soul above the clouds and cares of 
sublanary scenery, a pillar of glory, whose 
pedestal is earth, whose pinnacle is eternity, 
..-.[ Bursts.of unsophisticated admiration. |” 


The Printer’s Devil has just hinted 
to us, that this is not a Speech of Mr. 
Phillips’ at all—and that we have been 
imposed upon. If sq, we beg Mr. 
Phillips’ pardon for our stupidity, and 
return thanks to the author of the 
Speech, whoever he is, for the amuse- 
meant he has afforded us. 
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ITALY AND SICILY. 


TRAVELS In ITALy AND Sictrry. By Avueustus Witut1am KEPHALIDEs. 


from the Literary Gazette. 


rE Reecrriter Travels, from which, while 
they were still in the press, we gave 
the interesting account of the author’s 
“Visit to Mount Etna,” (see Atheneum 
vol. 3. p. 91,) are now published. We 
shall make some further extracts from 
this well-written and entertaining work, 


‘ Venice.—The ignorance of the 
Italians in geography already begins to 
shew itself here. When we shewed to 
the police officers, who are very polite, 
our passports to Padua, they first took 
the name of our native city, Breslau, 
for our names, and registered it as such, 
and then mistook the capital of Silesia 
for Barcelona in Spain. 


Rome.— In many parts you cannot 
take a step without treading on anti- 
quities a thousand years old. We once 
saw an antique pedestal, with the half- 
broken feet of the figure, fixed in a 
wall as a corner stone; in the square 
Pescaria, lie unsavoury fish troughs on 
the broken pillars of a‘Temple of Juno; 
in the Forum of Nerva, between the 
magnificent colonade of a Temple of 
Minerva, is a miserable dram shop ; 
and in the golden house of Nero, asses 
are fed with thistles. Inthe Colosseum, 
where formerly men and beasts com- 
bated, sacred processions are made with 
bells and censers ; and, but a shorttime 
ago, flowers blossomed against the 
house of a poor family, which had 
fixed itself between the pillars of the 
Temple of Concord, where Cicero 
poured forth the thunders of his elo- 
quence against the wretched Catiline. 
A paltry traffic is carried on in the 
theatre of Marcellus; and we could 
not enter the sepulchre of the virtuous 
Caius Publius, the inside of it being 
hung full of hams and sausages. 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE AN- 
cleNTs.—It is highly probable that they 


were all built on a very small scale. 
This is proved by the existing remains 
of Roman temples and similar edifices. 


The three great halls on the wia satra, 
whether they belonged to the Temple 
of Peace which Vespasian, according | 
to the testimony of ancient writers, 
made the largest and most magoificent 
in Rome, or to some other public buiid- 
ing, form one of the greatest ruins of 
their kind; and yet they are scarcely as 
large as one of the chapels attached to 
St. Peter’s in the Vatican. ‘The church 
of St. Lorenzo, in Miranda, one of the 
smallest and most inconsiderable in 
Rome, is, however, fully as large as the 
celebrated ‘Temple of Faustina: the 
great effect which all ancient buildings 
produce upon the mind and the eye, 
has most likely been the gause that a 
far too high idea has been given of their 
size. The Temple of thet 
Jupiter at Girgenti (Agrigentum,) was 
the most colossal of antiquity, and so 
large, that it was indeed never finished, 
yet people flocked from all quarters to 
see it: and how diminutive is it, com- 
pared to the largest churches of Eu- 
rope! not to mention St. Peter’s. The 
dwelling-houses must have been still 
more confined, which is most clearly to 
be seen at Pompeii. The ancients in 
their houses must have crowded one 
upon another like swine. People, be- 
fore they examine the remains of an- 
tiquity, should carefully clip the wings 
of all extravagant ideas. 






Tivout.— We would advise no trav- 
eller, particularly if he has seen Sicily, 
orthe environs of Naples, to make the 
little journey from Rome to Tivoli with 
great hopes of finding remarkable an- 
tiquities, as there is nothing to be seen 
besides some pillars of the Villa of 
Maecenas, except the very picturesque, 
indeed, but extremely contused ruins of 
the immense Vilia of Adrian :—of all 
the other villas, of which Tivoli was 
the centre, there are scarcely any traces, 
On the other hand, how inconceivably 
charming and delightful, in this loveliest 
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spot of Italy, is Nature. Never did 
the fancy of a Poussin or of a Ciaude 
Lorraine, dream of alandscape, so com- 
plete in itself, so soft, diversified, and 
wondrously sweet, as Nature really 
paints at Tivoli before our eyes. Where 
are the olive trees so fresh and green, 
the pines and cypresses so slender and 
lofty, the mountains so_ beautifully 
rounded, and so wildly torn? Where 
do the crystal-waters so rushin milk- 
white streams down the rocks, the brows 
of which are crowned with ruins two 
thousand years old 2? Where is the sky 
so blue and golden, the air so balsamic, 
and the evening red so glowing? No 
Idyl of Theocritus equals the poetic 
charm of this delicious Paradise. 


Tue Musrum or KircHer, At 
Rome.— Here, among other rarities, we 
saw an old skait hanging up. Upon 
our expressing our surprise at it, we 
were told that it was an instrument the 
Turks made use of. Thus, in the Va- 
tican, a volume of German poems, in 
the title-page of which there were some 
asterisks, was set down inthe cata- 
logue as a Treotise on Astronomy. 


Tue Cotosseum—The aspect of the 
Amphitheatre of Fiavius Vespasianus, 
is beyond every thing colossal, and al- 
most oppressive, The rent walls tower 
into the evening sky. and the moon 
shines through the compartments of the 
upper story, as if it were a lantern sus- 
pended in the midst of the vast edifice. 
This awe-inspiring sight, shews at cace 
the character and the energy ol all the 
ages of Rome together, for the Colos- 
seum rises with such commanding ma- 
jesty and savage gloom, from its pro- 
found sepulchre to the skies, that it 
seems to threaten to crush the whole 
world like a dwarf. After the Ave 
Maria you may not enter into it; and 
that it may not become the abode of 
robbers, guards are stationed at the en- 
trances, Nay, even when we approach- 
ed it a little too near, the Popish sol- 
diers, thinking undoubtedly no good of 
us, called to us, alarmed, “ Remain a 
stone’s throw trom me, or else I shall 
fire!” Inreality these guards have their 
arms generally loaded with ball. 
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Museum—The Lazzaroni. 


THE LAZZARONI. 

After the army of Murat had been 
entirely disorganized in the immense 
race from the Po to Naples, and the 
Imperial army, in spite of all its efforts, 
had been unable to overtake it, the gov- 
ernment of Joachim naturally began to 
be dreadfuliy shaken in the city itself; 
and as it was really odious to the ma- 
jority (since the Italians seek relief, and 
at least find amusement in every 
change,) and of course hateful to those 
of the opposite party, the Lazzaronl, 
during this intervening period whea 
Murat was already hurled from the 
throne, though the Austrians had not 
entered the city, took advantage of the 
opportunity, under the pretext of repla- 
cing the Bourbons on the throne, to set 
Naples on fire and to plunder whatever 
they could. They therefore assembled 
under their chiefs, for each separate 
quarter of the city has its Capolazzarone 
over it, hired, beforehand, warehouses 
in which to lodge the fruits of their pil- 
lage, and regularly portioned out. the 
city for the purpose of plunder, They 
also combined, by a secret conspiracy, 
with the many thousand prisoners who 
are collected trom all parts of the king- 
dom in the Castle del Carmine ; and if 
these wretches hed got loose, they 
would as it were have torn the unhappy 
city to pieces, The citizens, however, 
immediate:y formed out of their own 
body a numerous guard, which was 
joined by a great many officers belong- 
ing to the broken up: regiments; and 
these were at that time the deliverers of 
the city, The prisoners in the Castle 
del Carmine had by the treachery of a 
gaoler, treed themselves from their 
chains, and had already got into the first 
court yard, when the city guard in the 
greatest haste, planted some howitzers 
on the roof of the nearest house, and 
fired at these banditti, partly from the 
house with grenades, and partly through 
the grates of the windows with small 
arms, till those who were not killed or 
wounded fled back into their dens, 
An equally active and successful war 
was made upon the Lazzaroni ; where- 
ever any of these poor devils were 
found together, they were shot without 
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eeremony and itis very probable that 
many of them fell the innocent victims 
of private revenge, though they, on 
their side defended themselves with 
stones, pistols, and daggers, and sent 
many of the city guard into the other 
world. At length, after a week’s pain- 
ful anxiety, the Austrians marched into 
the city, in a column that fiiled the 
whole breadth of the Toledo, at once 
drove allthe vagrants out of that im- 
portant street, and then placed piquets 
of Hungarian dragoons at the corners 
of the streets, who also cut down a con- 
siderable number of the Lazzaroni, af- 
ter which the city was more tranquil, 
Yet still nothing but the Sicilian or 
Austrian cockade could afford protec- 
tion from their savage fury ; for instance, 
they tore off from the uniforms of the 
miiitary their French Orders, and ma- 
ny of them atoned for these disorders 
with their lives ; the chief leader was a 
fanatical priest. 
THE POPE. 

At this time there was a great num- 
ber of Austrian officers at Rome, so that 
scarcely a day passed on which several 
strangers did not get introduced to the 
Pope. Among the rest, a Bohemian 
lieutenant, who understood not a word 
of any language besides his own native 
dialect, wished to have an audience of 
His Holiness. The Pope, whose con- 
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descension does not allow any person 
to be refused admittance to him, was 
previously informed how difficult it 
would be to have any conversation 
with this Bohemian. When the audi- 
ence commenced, therefore, His Holi- 
ness, with embarrassment, merely said 
to the lieutenant, at the same time clap- 
ping him on the shoulder, * Bravo 
erriere, bravo guerriere.” The true- 
hearted Bohemian, hastily seized the 
hand of His Holiness, shook it heartily, 
and said, “ Bravo Papa, bravo Papa,” 
at which the Pope couid not help 
laughing heartily, and so they parted. 
THE CATHOLIC SERVICE. 

The more we have had occasion to 
be edified by the dignity and the sub- 
lime solemnity of the Catholic service in 
our own couatry, the greater was our 
surprise at finding itso disfigured in It- 
aly—its true country: nay, the soul is 
not even elevated by tolerable music in 
the Italian churches ; they trumpet and 
pipe without reason as if for an Opera, 
and play the organ as for a danee, © In 
San Luigi di Francest, at Rome, we 
heard the complete music of an Opera 
performed, in honour of the Bourbons ; 
and whereas we had expected to have 
in Italy the finest sacred music, we had 
this pleasure only once, but then indeed 
in almost divine perfection, in the Sex- 
tine Chapel. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF VOYAGES 
INTO THE ARCTIC BEGIONS, &c. FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIODS OF SCANDINAVIAN 
NAVIGATION. BY JOHN BARROW, F.R 5. 

THNUIS is a well-timed publication, 

when the attention of Europe is 
fixed upon the discovery of a Northern 
communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans ; and the name of 
its author is a sufficient guarantee for 
its possessing much to gratify the in- 
terest excited by this grand geographi- 
cal problem. A few passages betray 
haste in composition, but as a curious 
and faithful abridgment of the histories 


of northern expeditions, we can scarce- 
ly conceive that a work of greater merit 
could have been executed. An excel- 
lent map of the Polar regions is prefix- 
ed,and within the compass of one enter- 
taining volume, the reader agreeably 
obtains full and accurate intelligence of 
all that has been achieved in this impor- 
tant investigation, The work indeed 
may be considered not only as useful 
in itself, but as forming a necessary pre- 
lude to those narratives which may be 
expected from the recent voyages of 
Captains Ross and Buchan. 

“ In the compilation (says Mr. Bar- 
row) no pretensions are set up to au- 
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thorship—the collecting of the materi- 
als, though widely scattered through 
many large and some few scarce vol- 
umes, employed no great share either 
of the writer’s time or research ; in their 
present form they may be ‘the means 
of saving both, to those who feel dispo- 
sed to acquire a general knowledge of 
what has been and what yet remains 
to be accomplished.” 


The discoveries of Iceland, Green- 
land, Labrador, and Newfoundland, 
by the ancient Scandinavians, in their 
piratical excursions, though extremely 
amusing, can afford but little informa- 
tion in an abridgment suited to our 
limits, We shall therefore merely state 
that these matters are treated of in the 
beginning of the volume ; the voyages 
of the 16th century, including that of 
Davis, are contained in the second 
chapter; while the third is occupied 
with those of the century succeeding, 
and embraces, among others, Hall’s 
(four,) Hudson’s, Button’s, and Baffin’s 
expeditions. ‘The attempts during the 
last century are described in Chapter 
IV. and mclude the Russian discove- 
ries on the Northern Coast of Siberia ; 
and the fifth and last chapter is a con- 
cise account of the equipment, objects, 
and earlier proceedings of Captains 
Buchan and Ross, ‘There are two 
papers in an Appendix, the first rela- 
ting to a journey into the interior of 
Newfoundland, and the latter a relation 
of the discovery of the Strait of Anian, 
by Maldonado, in 1588. 

Such are the contents of this publica- 
tion ; and when we look back on the 
difficulties, adventures, perils, and often 
fatal consequences which attended the 
exploits of former navigators of the hy- 
perborean seas, we feel a strong degree 
of satisfaction at the safe returo of the 
late Expeditions, It is true that they 
have, especially that under Captain Bu- 
chan, disappointed the hopes formed of 
their ultimate success, and we imagine 
by no one more sanguinely than by the 
author of this History. That a passage 
from Baflin’s Bay to Behring’s Straits 
was to be found, was evidently a fa- 
‘ voured hypothesis with him, as we con- 
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fess it still is with ourselves ; but it hag - 
induced him to undervalue some of the 
journals which militated against his 
opinion more than we should have been 
inclined to do, considering the veracity 
and intelligence of their writers in other 
respects. Even Baffin, the accuracy of 
whose observations Captain Ross has 
so amply corroborated, appears to be 
rather unjustly depreciated ou this ac- 
count. Of the voyage of Bylot and 
Baffin in the little bark, the Disc overy, 
in 1616, the following is stated :— 


“ On the 26th March, the Discovery, 
with seventeen persons on board,set sail 
from Gravesend ; but the weather be- 
ing boisterous, they were compelled to 
seek shelter, first in Dartmouth and 
then in Plymouth. They got away 
from the latter place on the 19th April, 
and, “ after a good passage, the first 
land we saw was in Fretum Davis, on 
the coast of Greenland, in the latitude 
of 65° 20’.” They proceeded norther- 
ly, without obstruction, to latitude 70° 
29’, and anchored in a fair sound 
near the London Coast of Davis. The 
natives all ran away, leaving their dogs 
behind them. Here the small rise of 
the tide being only eight or nine feet, 
gave Baffin * some dislike of the pas- 
sage,” 

“On the 30thMay they reached Hope 
Sanderson, the extreme point of Da- 
vis’s progress, lying between 72° and 
73°, and fell in with much ice, which 
on the Ist June they got clear of, and, 
the wind being contrary, put in among 
a cluster ofislands ; but on the natives 
seeing their ship they fled away, leaving 
their tents behind. They found seve- 
ral women, however, who had hidden 
themselves among the rocks, some of 
them young and others old, one of the 
latter being from her appearance little 
less than fourscore. ‘To this group 
they gave the name of Women’s Islands, 
the latitude of that nearest which they 
lay being 72° 45’, the tide still small, 
and the flood coming from the south- 
ward. The inhabitants are described 
as very poor, living on seal’s flesh, 
which they eat raw, and clothing them- 
selves with their skins. The faces of 
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the women were marked with black 
streaks, They seemed to worship the sun, 
pointing constantly to it and stroking 
their breasts, and calling out at the same 
time Ilyout! The men and dogs are 
buried in the same manner, each having 
a heap of stones piled over them. 

“ Departing from hence they stood 
away to the northward, between the ice 
and the land, being in a channel as it 
were of seven or eight leagues wide, 
tillthey came to the latitude 74° 4’, 
when they found themselves much pes- 
tered with the ice; and here they 
dropped anchor near three small islands, 
which appeared to be occasionally vis- 
ited by the people of the neighbouring 
coast. ‘They then tried to make their 
way tothe westward, but the ice was 
too firm to let them pass : and there- 
fore they returned to some islands in 
latitude 73° 45’ to wait till the ice 
(which they observed to consume very 
fast) should disappear. During their 
stay at this place, some forty of the 
natives came in their boats and ex- 
changed seals’ skins, sea-morse teeth, 
and \unicorn’s horns, for small pieces of 
iron, glass beads, and such like. To 
this place they gave the name of Horn 
Sound. 

“On the 18th, on perceiving that 


much of the ice had already wasted, 


they proceeded northerly ; but the 
weather was extremely cold with much 
snow, and Baffin says, it froze so hard, 
‘that on Midsummer day our shrowds 
roapes, and sailes, were so frozen that 
we could scarce handle them.’ By the 
Ist July, being then in latitude 75° 40’, 
they had got into and open sea, * which,’ 
says Baflin, ‘ anew revived the hope of 
of a passage.’ On the second they 
found a fair cape or headland, which 
they named Sir Dudley Digges's Cape, 
in latitude 76° 35’, and twelve leagues 
beyond this a fair sound, having an 
island in the midst, making two en- 
trances. To this sound they gave the 
name of Wolstenholme Sound ; it is 
described as having many inlets or 
smaller sounds in it, and as a fit place 
for the killing of whales, 

“On the 4th, the weather being 
stormy, they found themselves embayed 
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in a large sound, in which they saw so 
many whales that they named it Whale 
Sound : it lies in latitude 77° 30’. 
Between two great sounds was an is- 
land, which they called Hakluyt’s 
Island, and the latter sound Sir Thomas 
Smith’s Sound, which runneth to the 
north of 78°, * and is admirable in one 
respect, because in it is the greatest va- 
tiation in the compasse of any part of 
the world known ; for, by divers good 
observations, I found it to be above 
points or fifty-six degrees varied to the 
westward. ‘To a cluster of islands 
Baffin gave the name of Carey’s Islands, 
but he does not give their position. 


“The wind being favourable, they . 


stood to the south-westward, in ano 

sea, and with a stiff gale of wind, till 
the 10th, when it became calm and fog~ 
gy ; they were then near the land, in 
the entrance of a fair sound, which they 
named Alderman Jones's Sound, The 
boat was sent on shore, but it soon re- 
turned on account of the bad weather ; 
no sign of people were seen, but abun- 
dance of sea morses among the ice. 
Standing on to the westward, they 
opened out, on the 12th, another great 
sound in 74° 20’, which they named 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, ‘ Here,’ 
says Baffin, ‘ our hope of passage be- 
gan to be lesse every day than other, for 
from this sound tothe southward wee 
had a ledge of ice betweene the shoare 
and us, but eleare to the seaward ; wee 
kept close by this ledge of ice till the 
14th day in the afternoone, by which 
time wee were in the latitude of 71° 16’ 
and plainely perceived the land to the 
southward of 70° 30’ ; then wee, hav- 
ing so much ice round about us, were 
forced to stand more eastward ;’ and in 


this direction they ran — the ice 
threescore leagues, nor could they ap- 
proach the land till they came to about 
68°, and being then unable to get to 
the shore on account of the ice, they 
drifted down to 65° 40’. * Then,’ says 
Baflin, ‘ wee left off seeking to the west 
shoare, because wee were in the in- 
draft of Cumberland’s Isles, and should 
know no certaintie and hope of passage 
could be none.’ 
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“This voyage (adds Mr. Barrow), 
which ought to have been, and indeed 
may still be, considered as the most in- 
interesting and important either before 
or since,is the most vague, indefinite,and 
: unsatisfactory of all others, and the ac- 
count of it most unlike the writing of 
WilliemBaffin. Inall his other journals, 
we have not only the latitude and longi- 
tude noted down, but the observations 
of the heavenly bodies from which they 
were deduced, and the arithmetical 
operation inserted ; the longitude, the 
variation and declination of the mag- 
Retic needle, the courses steered, and a 
variety of particulars entered on the 
proper day; but in this most important 
voyage, purporting to have reached 
many degrees of latitude beyond any 
preceding voyage, and to have skirted 
the coast and islands of America, where 
the passage must have been found, if it 
has any existence, we have neither 
eourse, nor distance, nor variation of 
the compass, except once, and no one 
longitude whatever ; so vague and inde- 
finite, indeed, is every information left, 
which could be useful, that each suc- 
ceeding geographer has drawn’ * Baf- 
fin’s Bay” on his chart as best accorded 
with his fancy.” 


It may be observed, that this result 
was in great measure owing to the cir- 
eumstance of Baffin’s map of reference 
never having been printed ; for it is 
now clear that he not only reached near- 
ly if not quite as high a latitude, but 
correctly described the objects there 
presented to view, as Captain Ross 
with all his advantages has been able to 
do, excepting the discovery of a new 
race of people, certainly under the 
shade of a little romance if we rely on 
the Newspaper statements which have 
appeared concerning them. We pre- 
sume that they are Esquimaux driven 
north by Indian outrage, for it is not 
easy to conceive that they have either 
originated in the latitudes where they 
are planted or been derived from higher. 
But it is premature to inquire into this 
matter; and we shal! proceed to quote 
two or three other curious passages, re- 
lating to various epochs,as specimens of 
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the work before us. In mentioning the 
navigation of the Portuguese family of 
Cortereal and their entrance of the St. 
Lawrence, it is said, 


“ As to the name of Canada, which 
was given te the country on the right 
of the entrance,it was by many geogra- 
phers confined toa village situated at 
the confluence of the Seguenai, and, 
according to most writers, originated in 
the following circumstance :— When 
the Portuguese first ascended the river, 
under the idea that it was a strait, thro’ 
which a passage to the Indies might be 
discovered—on arriving at the point 
where they ascertained that it was nof 
a strait, but a river, they, with all the 
emphasis of disappointed hopes, ex- 
claimed repeatedly, Ca, nada !—(Here, 
nothing!) which words caught the at- 
tention of the natives,and were remem- 
bered and repeated by them on seeing 
other Europeans, under Jacques Car- 
tier, arrive in 1534—but Cartier mis- 
takes the object of the Portuguese to 
have been gold mines, not a passage to 
India; and if the Portuguese account 
be true. he also mistook the exclama- 
tion of Ca nada for the name of the 
country.” 


Our readers are aware that there have 
been some attempts made by land as 
well as by water to reach the Polar 
basin. Of these the most prominent 
were the journies of Mr.Samuel Hearne 
in 1772, and of Mr. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie in 1789. By a glance at the 
map it will be seen that they have sev- 
erally affixed their names to points. of 
the North American continent, about 
the 70th degree of latitude, the former 
in 110, and the latter near 133 of west 
longitude. But it seems more than 
problematical that either ever reached 
the sea. We shall therefore abstain 
from noticing their narratives or point- 
ing out thesr inconsistencies, and con- 
clude with a brief eccount of Captain 
Buchan’s expedition into the interior of 
Newfoundland, of which it is astonish- 
ing how little is really known at this 
day. 

‘‘ Since the first establishment of the 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
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very little communication has at any 
time been had with the natives of this 
large island, and for more than half a 
century past none at all; indeed, it 
was considered by many as doubtful 
whether there were on the island any 
permanent inhabitants, or whether the 
Tadians, sometimes seen on the western 
coast, did not come in their canoes 
across the Sirait of Beileisle merely for 
the purpose of fishing and killing deer. 
A settler, however, reported that, in the 
autumn of 1810, he bad discovered a 
storehouse on thy banks of the River 
of Exploits. Upon this report, Sir 
John Duckworth sent Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Bucuan, commander of the 
schooner Adonis, to the Bay of Ex- 
ploits, for the purpose of undertaking 
an expedition into the interior, with a 
view of opening a communication with 
the native Indians, if any such were to 
be found. His vessel was soon frozen 
up in the bay ; and on the 12th Janu- 
ary, 1811, Mr. Buchan began his march 
into the interior, along the banks of the 
river, accompanied by twenty-four of 
his crew, and three guides ; and, having 
penetrated about one hundred and thir- 
ty miles, discovered some wigwams of 
the natives. He surprised them ; and 
their inhabitants, in number about sev- 
enty-five persons, became in his power. 
He succeeded in overcoming their. ex- 
treme terror, and soon established a 
good understanding withthem. Four 
of the men, among whom was their 
chief, accepted his invitation to accom- 
pany them back to the place where, as 
he explained to them by signs, he had 
le{t some presents which he designed for 
them. 

‘The confidence by this time exist- 
ing was mutual, and so great, that two 
of Mr. Buchan’s people requested to 
remain with the Indians till his return 
with the presents, ‘Phey were permit- 
ted to do so ; and Mr. Buchan set out on 
his return to his depét, with the remain- 
der of the party and the four Indians. 
‘They continued together for about six 
miles (to the resting place of the night 
before,) when the chief declined going 
any farther, and with one of his men 
took leave, directing the other two to 
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go on with Mr. Buchan. They did so 
till they came near the place to which 
they were to be conducted, when one 
of them became panic-struck and fled. 
But the tempers of the two men were 
different. ‘The latter remained unsha- 
ken in his determination, and witha 
cheerful countenance and ap air of per- 
fect confidence in the good faith of his 
new alliés, motioned to them with his 
hand to proceed; disregarding his 
companion, and seemivg to treat with 
scorn Mr. Buchan’s invitation,to depart 
freely it he chose todo so. Soon after- 
wards the party reached their rendez- 
vous ; slept there one night ; loaded - 
themselves with the presents,and return- 
ed again to the wigwams. The behaviour 
of the Indian remained always the same. 
He continued to shew a generous confi- 
dence, and the whole tenor of his con- 
duct was such as Mr. Buchan could 
not witness without a feeliig of esteem 
for him. Qn arriving at the wigwams 
they were found deserted, and the In- 
dian became exceedingly alarmed. 
Many circumstances determined Mr. 
Buchan to let him be at perfect liberty ; 
and this treatment revived his spirits. 
The party spent the night at the wig- 
wams, and continued their route in the 
morning. They had proceeded about 
a mile, when, being a little in advance 
before the rest of the party, the Indian 
was seen to start suddenly backward. 
He screamed loudly and fled with a 
swiftness that rendered pursuit in vain.” 


The cause of bis flight is thus told in 
Mr. Buchan’s Journal :— 


«‘ We observed that for an instant he 
stopped to look at something lying on 
the ice ; but in another instant we lost 
sight of him in the haze. On coming 
up we recognized with horror the bod- 
ies of our two unfortunate companions 
lying about a hundred yards apart ; 
that of the corporal was pierced by an 
arrow in the back; and- three arrows 
had entered the other ; they were laid 
out strait with their feet towards the 
river, and backs upwards, their heads 
were off, and no vestige of garments 
left; several broken arrews were lying 
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about, and a quantity of bread, which 
must have been emptied out of the 
knapsacks ; very little blood was visi- 
ble.” 


We are sorry that our limits prevent 
us from copying the notice of the habi- 
tations and manners, &c. of these sav- 
ages ; but as it is more curious than 
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could be expected from so short and 

fatal an intercourse, we shall probably 

insert itin a future number. In the - 

meantime we take leave of this highly 

entertaining and interesting volume. 

[In our next No. we propose giving the Account of 
Newfoundland and its Natives, mentioned above, 


and also two interesting Letters from Officers en- 
gaged in the late Expedition to the Arctic Re- 


gions. ] 








BURCKHARD THE TRAVELLER. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


FYNHE English African Association, 
which has so laudably exerted it- 
self for the discovery of the interior of 
Africa, is now on the point of publish- 
ing, through its secretary, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, (the under secretary of state, author 
of the Egyptiaca, and other valuable 
works,) authentic accounts of the in- 
comparable Sheik Ibrahim, the high- 
spirited traveller Burckhard. 
Burckhard, a Swiss by birth, belongs, 
however, as a sage, such as Cicero 
paints, “qui omnem orbem terrarum 
unam urbem esse ducunt,” to the whole 
human race. He was a younger son 
of the ancient and most respectable fa- 
mily of that name, and born at Zurich. 
Full of generous indignation at the idea 
of becoming, under the banners of Na- 
poleon, an instrument of oppression, 
he came at the end of the year 1808 to 
England, where he was introduced by 
the venerable Sir Joseph Banks to the 
African Association. He considered 
the death of Mungo Park as doubtful ; 
and the fate of Houghton, Hornemann, 
and Ledyard, did not deter him. His 
moral character, his robust constitution, 
his rare quickness of understanding, 
which facilitated the acquisition of eve- 
ry species of knowledge, made his ea- 
gaging in the service of the African As- 
sociation desirable to all parties, and he 
received from every quarter encourage- 
ment and assistance, He departed 
from England on the 2d of May, 1809, 
and arrived at Aleppo (by way of Mal- 
ta) in the beginning of July. He pas- 
sed the whole of the three following 
years in acquiring so thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the language, manners, 


&c. of the country, as to assimilate him- 
self entirely with the native Arabs. At 
one time he made excursions to the 
Lesgians and Houran, at another visited 
the ruins of Palmyra and Balbeck, at 
another resided for whole months in 
the most northerly Provinces of Syria, 
among the Turcomans. His journals 
and observations during these years, 
which he called his apprenticeship, are 
all in the possession of the African As- 
sociation. On the 18th June, 1812, 
he began his first journey to Cahira, 
from Damascus. Avoiding the beaten 
track from El-Arish, to the frontiers of 
Egypt, he went, disguised asa poor 
Bedouin, by Palestine, to the East of 
the Jordan, by way of Szalte, through 
Arabia Petra, and the desert of El 
Ty. When he arrived at Cahira, 
on the 4th of September, he was fully 
determined to penetrate into the interior 
with the first caravan to Fezzan or 
Darfour. This plan could not be exe- 
cuted at that time. Instead of this he 
undertook two highly dangerous jour- 
nies into the ancient Ethiopia. The 
first was from Assouan to the fron- 
tiers of Dongola. It was here that he 
found, in the months of February and 
March 1813, many ancient Egyptian 
and Nubian ruins, with Greek inscrip- 
tions like those at Phile. He under- 
took the second journey in the summer 
of 1814, through Nubia to Suakem 
and Djedda, His detailed accounts, 
which are in England, contain the 
most extensive information that ever 
has been given of the present state of 
civilization in this country, which was 
once the cradle of all the knowledge of 
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the Egyptian priests. He then, in the 
character of a Mahomedan pilgrim, 
visited Mecca and Medina, saw and 
observed every thing with perfect secu- 
rity, ashe was now not to be distin- 
guished in any respect from the natives. 
The African Association received the 
most particular information on sub- 
jects, such as no European before him 
was ever able to give, and a complete 
history of the Wechabites, from the 
first origin of that sect, 60 years ago, 
to their last treaty of peace with Ma- 
homet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, in 1815. 
His last excursion was from Cahira, 
which now remained his permanent 
abode, to Mount Sinai, and to the 
Eastern point of the Red Sea. To his 
uncommonly valuable journal of this 
journey, is added a memoir on the 
March of the Israelites through the 
Desert. 

Our Traveller collected also for the 
Association, Glossaries of African Lan- 
guages, which he obtained by question- 
ing the natives who visited Egypt, 
during his forced stay in that country, 
also 999 Arabian Proverbs, with an 
English Commentary; and made a 
translation of a burlesque Epic Poem, 
in the popular language of Cahira, the 
subject of which is a contest between 
Wine and Bast, (this is the name of 
all intoxicating preparations of hemp 
seed and opium, in that country.) Even 
these collections are highly valuable, 
and shew that if his life had been pro- 
longed, he would have become one of 
the most instructive travellers that ever 
visited these countries. Burckhard’s 
last writing was composed in May, 
1817. From that time he made all 
preparations for penetrating into the in- 
terior of Africa, with a Caravan, which 
was destined for Murzuck. But on 


the 5th of October, 1817, after he had 
been walking, full of health and spirits, 
with the British Consul general, Mr. 
Salt, in his garden, he was seized with 
so dreadful a dysentery, that, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of Dr. Rich- 


ardson, travelling physician to Lord. 


Belmore, who happened to be on the 
spot, he died on the 15th of the same 
month. According to his last will, he 
was buried as Sheik Ibrahim, with 
Mahometan ceremonies. ‘To his friend 
Osman, an Englishman, whom Mr. 
Salt had prevailed on the Pacha to re- 
lease from slavery, he bequeathed 1000 
piastres, and remembered his faithful 


servant and all his other friends. When ~ 


dying, he dictated, ** let Mr. Hamilton 
acquaint my mother with my death, 
and say that my last thoughts were al- 
ways with her.” He left his library to 
the University of Cambridge, and con- 
fided the care of it to the well known 
traveller, Dr. Clarke. Whoever knew 
him, could not but consider him as pe- 
culiarly qualified to execute a plan 
never yet accomplished. Free from all 
petty selfishness, he had only the grand 
object before his view, to which he sa- 
crificed every thing. Fire sparkled in 
his eyes. His conversation, in every 
language, was uncommonly interesting, 
All Europeans travelling in Egypt, 
were readily assisted with his advice in 
the frankest manner. A week before 
his fatal sickness, he bought books for 
Lord Belmore, and for another En- 
glishman—the popular oriental novel, 
“* Life and Adventures of Asilar and 
his beloved Ibla,” in 40 parts, of which 
there is a copy at Vienna, and another 
has just been translated into English, 
and prepared for the press by a secre- 
tary of the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople. 





- 





MR. COLERIDGE, 


From the Monthly Magazine. * 


a delicate and ingenuous. child, moved 
to sorrow by the slightest chiding, and 
pining over the recollection of the most 
trivial neglect ; beloved, however, by 
his parents with a degree of solicitude 


Ts E man of genius, struggling with 
adverse circumstances, is one of 
the most affecting subjects which can 
be presented to the imagination. We 
see him first in remote and humble life, 
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beyond the common affection which 
they feel for their other children,—per- 
sons of virtuous dispositions,—their 
best efforts are employed to give him 
an education that may fit him for some 
department of business where hard la- 
bour is not required ; and he is sent to 
a school among his superiors in fortune, 
where his diffidence is regarded as sul- 
lenness, and his thoughtfulness as stu- 
pidity. His progress is slow ; and he 
retires from this scene without leaving 
any favourable impression. His next 
appearance is either in the office of a 
lawyer, or the shop of an apothecary, 
Or perhaps in the counting-house of a 
merchant. The bent of his mind lies 
not to his business ; and his parents, 
unable to discriminate the stirrings of 
awakening genius {rom discontent, be- 
come anxious respecting him ; and, as- 
erihing the change in his.character to 
the profitless course of his reading, em- 
bitter the little leisure that he can de- 
vote to study, by reproac hing him with 
misspending his time. By and ‘by he 
acquires confidence in himself, and, in 
defiance of the anger of his friends, 
ventures before the public as an author. 
He has no literary associate to point 
out the indications of talent scattered 
through his first imperfect essays, and 
his publication consequently incurs con- 
tempt. Conscious, however, of pos- 
sessing within himself the springs of a 
force not yet excited, and instructed by 
his first failure, he perseveres on to- 
wards the goal in view, and appears, at 
length, a second time with a little more 
success, ‘Thus, step by step, unknown, 
uncheered, unpatronised, he gradually 
establishes a name ; but his privations, 
his mortifications, his anxieties, and 
his suff-rings, unparticipated and con- 
cealed, have, in the mean time, under- 
mined his constitution, and he dies. 
He is then missed by the public, his 
works become sought after, the trade 
take up the question of his merits, and, 
about a century after his decease, the 
public assign to him a place among the 
ornaments of his country. 

Mr. Coleridge is professedly a man 
of genius, but we do not know in what 
respects his career resembles that of the 
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solitary whom we have thus described. 
Tt is however well known, that, if he 
has not been duly applauded in his own 
time, it has neither been owing to any 
lack of endeavour on his part, nor to 
want of assistance from his friends. We 
know not, indeed, a literary name oft- 
ener before the public than that of Cole- 
ridge, and we have never ceased to 
wonder how it should happen to be so, 
He has, it is true, occasionally sent 
forth lambent and luminous indications 
of talent; and we have contemplated 
them, from time to time, as _ the aurora 
of some glorious day, far out of the 
usual course of things. But, instead of 
a reddening morn, brightening more 
and more, the ineffectual phantom has 
as often been succeeded by a drizzle of 
nebulous sensibility, or a storm of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 

It has been prettily observed, that the 
genius of Mr. Coleridge has wings, but 
is without hands. It is not, however, 
in this respect only that it resembles the 
cherub of a tomb-stone, for it has a 
marvellous affection towards all the va- 
rieties of cadaveries, ghosts, and other 
church-yard denizens and luminaries, 
But, to drop the metaphor, it seems to 
us that this learned Theban possesses 
the faculty of rousing but one class of 
intellectual associations, namely, those 
which are connected with such super- 
stitious sentiments as have a tendency 
to excite the passion of insane fear. 
For, whenever he has tried todo any 
thing else, his failures are among the 
most Jaughable extravagances in liter- 
ature. While, therefore, we do admit 
that he is possessed of one peculiar tal- 
ent, and that one also in some degree 
“wildly original,’ we at the same time 
take leave to question whether such a 
faculty is not more akin to genuine fren- 
ZY than to that sound and vigorous In- 
tellectual power which transmits a por- 
tion of its own energy in the impulse 
that it gives to the public mind. 

“ The Antient Mariner” of this poet 
is, in Our opinion, the only one of his 
productions which justifies his preten- 
sions to the title of a man of genius. 
It is full of vivid description, touches of 
an affecting simplicity, and, above all, 
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it exhibits in the best manner that pe- 
culiar talent which may be considered 
as characteristic of his powers. It is, 
without doubt, the finest superstitious 
ballad in literature, the Lenora of 
Birger not excepted ; and as far supe- 
rior to the ‘Thalabas and Kehamahs of 
his friend and reciprocal trumpeter, 
Southey, the poet-laureate, as the inci- 
dents in those stories are remote from 
prohability and common sense. In- 
deed, common sense and_ probability 
have very little to do with any of their 
poems ; but admitting the principles on 
which they have constructed them, the 
fiction in the Antient Mariner is far 
better sustained. His poem of Crista- 
bei ix only fit for the inmates of Bedlam. 
We are not acquainted in the history of 
literature with so great an insult offered 
to the public understanding as the pub- 
lication of that rhapsody of delirium, or 
with any thing so amusing as the sly 
roguery of those who, with such match- 
less com nand of countenance, ventured 
to recommend it to attention. It has, 
no doubt, here and there flashes of po- 
etical expression, as every thing from 
the pen of Mr. Coleridge cannot but 
possess, But of coherency, and all that 
show: the superintendence of judgment 
or reason in conposition, it is void and 
destitute, The indited ravings of a 
geunine madness would excite pity for 
the author, but the author of such a 
work is beyond compassion. 

Mr. Coleridge is justly celebrated for 
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his translations of Schiller, and it is 
much to be lamented that he has not 
been induced to favour the public with 
a complete version of that great poet’s 
works. There is no other writer of the 
present day qualified to perform the 
task half so well. But, alas! he has ta- 
ken to preaching lay Sermons, demon- 
strating that he is an apostate in politics, 
and that in his reasoning he can be as 
absurd and unintelligible as in his rhy- 
ming. He has also delivered lectures 
on Shakspeare, whose works he does 
not at all understand ; and he has pub- 
lished two anomalous volumes respect- 


ing himself, which contain a few passa- 


ges of good writing, but so interlarded 
with idealess nonsense, that they only 
serve to show that the author has esti- 
mated his stature by the length of his 
shadow in a sun-set of his understand- 
ing.—Some years ago he obtained a 
representation of a tragedy, called Re- 
morse, which was received with a re- 
spectable degree of attention ; but, as it 
contained no idea, either of incident or 
reflection, that showed the author to be 
possessed of any knowledge of human 
nature, it has sunk into oblivion, not- 
withstanding the beautiful fancies and 
elegant frenzy with which it abounds. 
Ia a word, if Mr. Coleridge is really a 
man of true genius, itis high time that 
he should give the worid some proof 
less equivocal than any thing he has 
yet done. 








MONASTERY OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 


WILL give you and your readers, 
some slender account from recollec- 
tion of an interesting visit I paid last 
year to the Monastery of the Great St. 
Bernard, situate on one of the renown- 
ed Appenine passes into Italy ; being 
that over whicl: Napoleon Bonaparte 
effected the astonishing march of his 
army and materiel previous to the 
famous battle of Marengo. 
We went from Geneva in the month 


of September through the vallies of 
Magian and Chamouni, the beauties 
and stupendous magnificence of which 
I cannot pretend to pourtray : the snow- 
covered cime of Mont Blanc, the father 
of mauntains, apparently almost over 
our heads, whilst the intense heat of a 
blazing sun was almost melting us, and 
rapidly wasting away the glaciers ; thus 
abundantly feeding those impetuous 
streams and cascades which rush wildly 
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down these luxuriant, fruitful, and most 
enchanting vallies. 

After visiting the Montanvert and the 
source of the Aveyron, we traversed the 
Col de Balme; and, from this elevated 
summit, (which is 7070 feet above the 
level of the sea,) we turned round to 
view to the greatest possible advantage, 
the towering snowy heights of Mont 
Blanc,—7700 feet above the level on 
which we then stood. After which we 
descended, by a devious and precipitous 
path, to Martigny, on the banks of the 
Rhone. 

The succeeding morning being a very 
fine one, we started about eight o'clock, 
on mules suitably caparisoned, with a 
very clever merry guide, on our expe- 
dition to the great St. Bernard. 

Leaving the Rhone on our left, we 
followed the ascending banks of the 
Dranse, sometimes on the right, and 
then on the left ; crossing this wild and 
rapid river on bridges sufficiently rude 
and alarming; and, in about four hours 
and a half, we reached the little town 
of St. Pierre, fatigued with prodigious 
heat and dust of the valley. We there 
endeavoured to refresh our mules with 
some miserable hay, and ourselves with 
bread, butter, milk, honey, and eau de 
vie, at an auberge whose appearance 
would, under common circumstances, 
have forbid us to enter. On this morn- 
ing’s ascending-route we had passed 
several poor Swiss villages,and amongst 
them the devoted town of St. Branch- 
iere, which has since been devastated 
by the disruption of an immense accu- 
mulation of water, pent up by an ava- 
lanche, which fell on the course of the 
Dranse, impeding its waters, until the 
weight of the super-incumbent water 
burst its boundaries, and swept, with 
tremendous fury, every thing before it, 
spreading ruin and devastation through 
the valley. 

From St. Pierre our ascent became 
more rapid, until we approached what 
may be termed the foot of the mountain, 
when we descried, at a very considerable 
distance, and near the top, a large cross, 
apparently on an inaccessible height, 
which our guide told us was attached 
to the monastery. At length, after 
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passiag many a rocky steep, and tra- 
versing two regions of frozen snow,— 
where the air was as keen as it is here 
ina morning in March,—we arrived, 
about five o'clock, at this extraordinary 
establishment, with all our curiosity 
awakened, and fancying ourselves on 
legendary ground. 

Our first surprise was at being met 
on the threshold of the building, not by 
a grey-headed, austere, and hoary monk, 
but by a genteel well-bred youth, hab- 
ited in the costume of the order ; who 
very politely asked usif we were not 
much fatigued by the laborious ascent, 
and in how many hours we had _ per- 
formed it. On our reply that we did 
not feel much fatigued, he invited us to 
take a walk on their terrace, the evening 
being so fine: to which we gladly 
assented. This terrace is a kind of 
shelf, about four feet wide, cut in the 
rock, under a peak, considerably higher 
than the monastery ; on theright, and 
on the left was a perpendicular preci- 
pice of considerable depth. On his per- 
ceiving me a little fearful of the gid~- 
dy height on which we were walking, 
he obligingly offered me the assistance 
of his arm, and led us round on the 
terrace to the scite of an ancient Ro- 
man temple, which had been dedicated 
to Jupiter Penninus. The founder of 
the monastery, not being satisfied, as 
he told us, with his own quantum of 
Christian piety in founding it, felt him- 
self bound also to demolish this temple 
of idolatry ; so that nothing remained 
of it but the scite, and a few fragments 
of Roman bricks. We were now in 
Piedmont, with Italy on one side of us, 
and Switzerland on the other ; and, as 
the shades of the evening approached, 
he proposed our returning to their hos- 
pitable habitation, by which time, he 
said, the supper would be nearly pre- 
pared. He then conducted us to the 
refectory, where several of the brethren 
were already assembled; to whom he 
introduced us, and especially to the 
superieur, who appeared a perfect gen- 
tleman, and received us with the most 
polished manners and attention ; hehad 
himself just returned home from shoot- 
ing, a recreation in which he frequently 
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indulged himself, pour s’amuser, as he 
said. 

Aftera very long grace, in which 
every one seemed to have a part to 
repeat, and which we awaited, standing 
in the middle of the room,—the supe- 
rieur requested us to be seated at the 
table, lamenting that we had chanced to 
visit them on a meagre day, on which 
they restricted themselves to a vegetable 
diet: we begged he would not disquiet 
himself on that account, and assured 
him we were fond of vegetables. Im- 
mediately the long table was supplied 
with acourse of vegetables and eggs, 
cooked excellently, and in various ways, 
and a remove of bread, butter, and 
cheese: the whole constituting a very 
excellent repast, accompanied by wines 
of superior quality and flavour, and 
enlivened by polished and interesting 
conversation. I remarked to the supe- 
riewr, who sat next to me, that they 
did not appear to observe an austerity 
of silence, such as the order of La 
Trappe impose on themselves. He 
said, ‘No: they did not approve of 
the austerity of the Trappists; but that 
they also had their hours of silence,— 

thaps two or three hours in the day, 
when each attended to his particular 
concerns ; and that this contributed to 
the good order of the house.” There 
were about twelve or thirteen then resi- 
dent in the house (besides servants) ; 
one of them as handsome and interesting 
a young man as I ever beheld, who I 
thought, ought not to have been a 
Chanoine,—the title by which they de- 
signate themselves. 

After supper, came the dessert, con- 
sisting of a variety of fruit, such as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, walnuts, 
and Icary nuts,—the grapes not being 
then ripe, owing to the lateness of the 
season. L remarked that, although they 
lived on a high and barren rock, they 
found means to fare as sumptuously as 
those who inhabit more genial climes ; 
on which the superieur smiled, and said, 
they possessed several farms in. the Low 
Gountries, and about Martigny, whence 
they were constantly supplied with 
every product of the season. 

After enjoying the society of these 
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interesting Chanoines about two or 
three hours, we received a polite inti- 
mation, which was not to be resisted, 
(although we wished to sit longer,)that 
it was time to retire. “ You are ex- 
tremely fatigued, I am sure, (said the 
superieur) with your day’s journey, and 
it must be grateful to you to be con- 
ducted to bed: I will order the cham- 
berlain to warm your beds, and trust 
you will rest well.” We could perceive 
that this arrangement was not to be 
obstructed,—we_ therefore assented ; 
and, after rising, and standing again in 
the middle of the room, as before, ano- 
ther long grace was pronounced in 
Latin, and we retired to bed, highly 
delighted and astonished at the pecu- 
liarity and novelty of the scene. 

We had _ been broiling with heat in 
the morning, and were now elevated to 
a temperature almost freezing ; where 
the keenness of the atmosphere ex- 
hibited the luminaries of Heaven in the 
extreme of brilliancy, and rendered the 
celestial hemisphere truly magnificent. 

The next morning we walked again 
a'little on the rock, and were attended 
at breakfast by the gentleman who had 
first met us on our arrival, and who 
now conducted us to the museum, the 
chapel, and other points of interest; of 
whom we tooka friendly leave, and, 
mounting our mules, descended by the 
way we had come ; and, in about nine 
hours, arrived again at Martigny, highly 
gratified and delighted with our ex- 
cursion, 

This monastery was, as far as we 
could learn, built and eadowed bya 
father of the Benedictine order, for the 
purpose of preserving, protecting, and 
entertaining, all travellers, without dis- 
tinction, passing this way to Italy; end 
any one is entitled to bed and board 
for three days, without fee or reward ; 
and, as many travellers are annually 
distressed, and lost in the snow on this 
mountain, they keep large dogs, of a 
peculiar breed, somewhat between the 
mastiff and the Newfoundland, but 
larger. than either, and of very ‘noble 
mien, all well trained to the service of 
seeking out and delivering such objects. 
Kvery morning during winter, ene or 
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other of these Chanoines visit certain 
points of observation, accompanied by 
one of the dogs, in search of misfortune; 
aod, ifany travellers are found distressed 
and alive, they are brought home and 
nurtured ; and, if any have actually 
verished, their remains are deposited 
in a charnel-house, where we saw very 
many, with a scanty covering of cloth, 
in good preservation,—-for, the general 
temperature of the air being so low as 
not to promote putrefaction, they keep 
along time with very little offensive 
effuvia: we saw them through a grated 
window, and [ asked our conductor 
why they did not inter these bodies ? 
to which he replied, smiling, * Ah! 
monsieur, nous n'avons point de terre 
ict ;” and, truly enough, they have no 
earth, all being purely bare rock. Be- 
sides travellers who pass that way,there 
are particular feast days, on which all 
the neighbouring inhabitants frequent 
this hospitable mansion, and eat, drink, 
and sleep, to the number of several hun- 
dreds at a time, without fee or reward. 
Nevertheless, opulent travellers, who 
are drawn there from motives of cu- 
rosity, are expected to deposit some 
pecuniary remuneration in a box, which 
is placed in the chapel, for the benefit 
of more needy visitors. Our guide had 
informed us, on our way thither, that 
some English had lately been there,who 
had omitted this reasonable sacrifice ; 
and that the Chanoines had felt hurt at 
the omission, inasmuch as the resources 
of the establishment had suffered much 
loss under the reign of Napoleon, and 
they were consequently not nearly so 
rich as heretofore. We determined not 
to subject ourselvesto such anti-national 
animadversions, and therefore looked 
sharply out for the receptacle, which 
we might otherwise have passed easily 
by, as no intimation whatever, either by 
word or gesture, was afforded by our 
conductor whilst in the chapel; and 
the box was afew louis the richer for 
our discovery. 

I enquired whether certain persons, 
who had been soliciting subscriptions in 
London, purporting to be for their 
assistance, had any authority from them. 
The superieur told me, I might rely on 
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it they had not; for, although the esta- 
blishment had been dilapidated, in some 
degree, during the revolution, they 
should detest any aid of the kind; and 
that all persons soliciting on their behalf 
must be gross impostors. 

Although the inhabitants ef this sin- 
gular establishment do not merit the 
epithet of Lord Byron of “the fat and 
lazy monks of St. Bernard,” yet it 
appeared to us that they were not 
habituated to the pursuit of any object 
of science. [expressed my admiration 
of the peculiar brightness of the atmos- 
phere, and presumed that, under such 
favourable circumstances, they applied 
themselves to the study of astronomy : 
* Pus du tout, monsieur,” was the reply. 
“‘ Have not you telescopes and globes?” 
“ No: they were all broken, and never 
renewed.” The last prior, then recently 
deceased, had been a man of some 
science, and had collected a little mu- 
seum of miverals; but even that taste 
seemed to have died with him,—for the 
few specimens he had left were ex- 
hibited without any indication of a 
similar taste and interest. ‘Theology 
seemed to be the only study they pur- 
sue; and it appeared to us that, when 
students in other academies entered on 
some particular branch of theology, 
they removed up to St, Bernard ; and 
surely no spot could be better calculat- 
ed to impress the mind with grand and 
awful ideas of the power and workings 
of Omnipotence than this stupendous 
height,—nearly S000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the highest habita- 
tion in the old world. 

Six oreight of the strongest and most 
robust, of whom our informant was one, 
remained during the rigors of winter ; 
and, I think, he had done so for six 
successive years: but they who feel 
themselves more weakly, and unequal 
to such an ordeal, were allowed to go 
into the valley fer shelter and comfort. 
Indeed, every thing indicated a degree 
of liberality and indulgence which we 
did not expect to find within the walls 
of a monastery ; and the swperteur him- 
self had passed the last winter at Lau- 
saune, enjoying the agremens of polish- 
ed society. 
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To this liberality, and their constant 
hospitality and utility to travellers, may 
in part be attributed their partial escape 
from the force of that revolutionary 
whirlwind, which proved the destruction 
of so many religious houses in Switzer- 
land; and their conduct towards Bona- 
parte and his army, who were all regal- 
ed with brandy and bread, on their 
march to the battle of Marengo, may 
also have contributed to their preserva- 
tion : in gratitude for which, they have 
erected a fine monument in the chapel 
to the memory of Dessaiz. 

The mules are very much addicted 
to ran along close to the edge of the 
road, instead of keeping the middle ; 
and we passed, both in going and 
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returning, the tremendous precipice 
where Bonaparte escaped annihilation 
by the activity and presence of mind of 
his guide, who, seeing the animal on 
which the arbiter of nations rode, on the 
point of losing his footing, seized its 
rider by the collar, and detached him 
from the animal just at the instant that 
the brink gave way under the latter, by 
which he was precipitated to the bottom 
of the frightful abyss beneath, and dash- 
ed to pieces. 

Gratified extremely with our excur- 
sion, we returned to Martigny; and 
from thence, amidst a profuse display 
of mountain scenery, by way of Chillon, 
to Vevais and Lausanne. 

Oct. 19, 1818. 

















From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE CHATEAU OF COPPET. 


LETTER FIRST. 
Lausanne, August 25, 1817. 
OU ask me to speak of Madame 
de Staél. On what other subject 
could I write to you? During a peri- 
od of twenty-five years her friendship 
was the charm of my existence : my 
Opinions and my feelings indeed grew 
up with her’s, Regret for her loss is 
now all F can offer to her memory, and 
[ have no other consolation but in my 
recollection of her who is departed. 
Madame de Staél was distinguished, 
even in her childhood, by the brilliancy 
of her imagination, and the liveliness of 
her repartees. She learnt or guessed 
every thing. It was even necessary to 
restrain her application, which injured 
her health, Idleness was prescribed 
for her, but nothing could arrest the 
progress of a mind like her’s, which fed 
upon itself, and which was even more 
affected by solitude than by society. 
The temper of Madame de Stael was 
in all respects the opposite of that of 
her mother ; of course there was not 
much confidence between them. This 
was unfortunate, as both had greatness 
of mind enough to comprehend and ap- 
preciate each other. 
To make up for this, however, Ma 
3H ATHENEUM, Vew. 4. 


dame de Staél was the delight of her 
father, who indeed was much more alive 
than could have been supposed to the 
influence of natural ‘affection and grace- 
fulness of mind. He delighted in the 
enthusiastic affection shewn him by his 
daughter; and with her alone he let 
down the gravity of his manners to 
bring himself more into unison with ber. 
I have never seen any thing so charm- 
ing as their intimacy. She was witty, 
affectionate, and endearing. Years 


only added to their mutual affection, 


and Death, which alone could separate, 
has again united them. 

Mr. Necker was especially delighted 
at seeing his daughter unite so much 
goodness with so much wit; for from 
infancy she had shewn herself noble and 
distinguished in every thing. ‘To this 
even her enemies have borne testimony. 
While yet in early youth, she was nev- 
er intimidated by deference to establish - 
ed reputation, from engaging in what 
she conceived to be the defence of jus- 
tice orinnocence. Thus at the age of 
eighteen she wrote the Letters on Rous- 


seau,because Ro:sseau was in bis BTAVE pH _ 
a , 


and could no longer defend himself. 
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Nobody ever resented oppression and ack | 


bad faith with more indignation then 
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Madame de Stael. So pure indeed 
was her character, that even experience 
could never habituate ber to tolerate 
the slightest act of injustice. On this 
account she was generally disposed to 
range herself on the side opposed to 
authority, because the abuse of power 
is more generally on the side of authori- 
ty than on the other. 

She never submitted to bad faith, 
but when she herself was made the ob- 
ject of it, apparently because the part of 
the oppressed was not disagreeable to 
her; neither did she ever notice the sa- 
tirical effusions to which her works 
were exposed. ‘T’his did not proceed 
from affected disdain (for she was nei- 
ther insensible to praise nor to censure), 
but from a sense of her own dignity. 

Her talent for discriminating truth 
was the most powerful trait in the ge- 
nius of Madame de Staél. She dis- 
cerned it, as it were instinctively, with 
incredible quickness, and it was almost 
impossible to deceive her. I never saw 
a man succeed for five minutes in pass- 
ing himself off before her for a person 
of greater wit or seasibility than nature 
had made him. On this account, the 
best manner to adopt before her was 
that of truth and nature. 

From society she carried this tact 
into the studies and into the analysis of 
our age. Indeed to it she owed her 
success, genius being in reality nothing 
more than the intuitive perception of 
truth. 

The first time I saw Madame de 
Staél was in Switzerland, in the year 
1798. She had just quitted France, 
all her friends having abandoned that 
unfortunate country, or perished In it. 
She beheld with despair the bloody 
march of the Revolution—of that Re- 
volution which she had loved, because 
it had appeared to be in unison with 
her character, but the nature of which 
she had not foreseen: because nobody 
had been gifted with such extraordinary 
foresight. She called to remembrance 
the time when she had seen the Revo- 
lution commence with such noble en- 
thusiasm, and the day in which the 
people conducted her father in triumph 
from Paris to Versailles. Could she 
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be otherwise than seduced by this tri- 
umph, the more glorious because not 
in unison with vur customs? Could 
she see any thing in it but the presage 
ofa happy future for France, since it 
was her father whom France had 
charged with its destiny ? We must 
recal these days and these scenes which 
so many others have effaced, in order to 
perceive all the interest which Madame 
de Stael felt for the events of our age. 

Soon, however, neither liberty nor 
triumph were thought of. Life and 
death were alone the subject of ques- 
tion. Nobody thought of any thing but 
the safety of one party and the proscrip- 
tion of another. Every thing between 
these extremes was of no consequence, 
‘The lesser passions were extinguished. 
Every one was great either in crime or 
in virtue ; and hence it has resulted, 
that there is still to be observed some- 
thing more decided in those characters 
which were formed during the reign of 
terror than in any others. 

Madame de Staél lived retired in 
Switzerland, surrounded by emigrants, 
some of whom had owed their lives to 
her care: for she had been so fortunate 
as to succeed in effecting their escape 
from France by her proximity to its 
frontiers. Shehad contrived to send 
guides to meet them on whose fidelity 
she could depend. ‘These guides en- 
tered by the passes of the Jura, and go- 
ing into certain places, were recognised 
by conventional signs, after which they 
returned into Switneriasa through the 
woods. Indeed, she laboured to save 
them with astonishing industry, of 
which I myself have been a witness, 
and which I can never forget. 

After the emigrants were in safety, 
Madame de Staél did every thing in 
her power to lessen the hardships of 
their condition. If all of them have 
not been equally grateful, it is not that 
the weight of the obligation has not 
been felt, but that gratitude has been 
stifled by party spirit. She herself had 
a soul superior to ingratitude. She 
even pardoned the injustice of which 
she had been the object, the moment 
its author was in misfortune. No one 
suffered more persecution from Bona- 
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parte, and no one judged him with more 
impartiality. Those whom we have 
seen so long prostrate before this Colos- 
sus, have poured out more maledictions 
on his tomb than this woman, who suf- 
fered ten long years of almost solitary 
exile, but who, notwithstanding, was 
able to maintain the dignity of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. 

Madame de Staél passed the first 
years of the Revolution in her father’s 
house at Coppet. I was then much in 
their society, where I had the satisfac- 
tion of frequently listening to those con- 
versations of which every thing condu- 
cive to the happiness of mankind was 
the general theme. 

In these discussions, Madame de 
Stael had a decided advantage, as ber 
eloquence had no need of any previous 
reflection. Mr. Necker proceeded 
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more slowly, and his daughter occa- 
sionally stopped till he came up with 
her—and.she shewed him this filial at- 
tention with perfect grace, yet free from 
all affectation. Mr. Necker, would re- 
cover his distance, and this mutual 
exchange of affection and eloquence 
would trequently last whole hours. 

With so much nobleness of mind, 
Madame de Staél had the merit of nev- 
er depressing those around her by any 
intentional display of her own powers. 
These she employed but to protect the 
weak, who lived in peace around her. 
She was formidable to those only who 
wished to make an ostentatious display 
of their mediocrity, 

[ The continuation of these interesting Let- 


ters, written by an intimate and dear friend of 
Madame de Stael, will be given in our next. } 
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VARIETIES, 


From the Literary Gazette, 


CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH 
AT GUTZKOW. 


Vy ten Bishop Otto introduced 
Christianity into Pomerania, and 
among other towns visited Gitzkow, he 
found therea magnificent heathen temple; 
he had it pulled down, and a Christian 
church erected. When the new Church 
was to be consecrated, Count Mitzlaff, 
the lord of the town and district, appear- 
ed at the ceremony. The Bishop 
spoke to him, saying, “QO, Sir! this 
consecration is nothing, unless thou and 
thy whole people consecrate yourselves 
to God.” ‘The Count replied, ‘ What 
shall I do more? I have been baptized 
at Usedom. What do you require far- 
ther of me?’ Otto spoke: “See! thou 
hast many prisoners, taken in war, 
whom thou detainest for their ransom, 
and there are Christians among them. 
Release them, and rejoice them this day 
in honour of Christ, and the consecra- 
tion of this Church.” Hereupon Mitz- 
laff ordered all the Christians among 
the prisoners to be brought forth and 
set at liberty. Then the Bishop took 
courage and continued: “The Hea- 


thens, too, are our brethren; release 
them also at my entreaty; I will bap- 
tize them, and lead them to our Sa- 
viour.’—~Then the Count ordered the 


Heathens also to be brought, and the — 


Bishop baptized them, and every eye 
was bedewed with tears. 

When it was now thought that all 
the prisoners were released, and they 
were going to proceed with the conse- 
cration of the Church, the servants were 
to bring salt, wine, and ashes, which 
were wanted forthe ceremony. But 
there were no ashes, they having been 
forgotten, So some of the servants ran 
to fetch ashes. They went into the 
first, and into the second house in the 
neighbourhood, and found nothing. 
While they were seeking in the third 
house, they heard under ground a man 
lamenting and groaning; and on ask- 
ing, learned that it was a Dane of high 
rank, who was kept as a hostage tor 
500 marks of silver, which his father 
owed to the Count, for injury done 
him. They informed the Bishop, who 
would willingly have begged for him, 
but dared not, on account of the mag- 
nitude of the injury. How could he 
still farther trouble the noble Count! 
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But Mitzlaff heard the whispering, and 
inquired ; then the servants said softly, 
“Sir, the Dane!” Atthis the Count 
started, and it cost him a great effort ; 
yet he exclaimed, “ He is my worst en- 
emy, and should make me ample atone- 
ment, but to-day I will regard no loss. 
Be itso: Reiease the Dane also, and 
may God be gracious to me.” Then 
they fetched the prisoner, and placed 
him in his chains by the altar, and Otto 
pronounced the benediction, 


ROUBILIAC THE SCULPTOR. 


Roubiliac, being on a visit in Wilt- 
shire, happened to take a walk in a 
church-yard on a Sunday morning, 
near Bowood, just as the congregation 
was coming out of church, and meeting 
with old Lord Shelburne, though per- 
fect strangers to each other, they enter- 
ed into conversation, which ended in 
an invitation to dinner. When the 
company were all assembled at table, 
Roubiliac discovered a fine antique 
bust of one of the Roman Empresses, 
which stood over a side table, when 
immediately running up to it with a 
degree of enthusiasm he exclaimed, 
“‘ What an air! what a pretty mouth! 
what fout ensemble !” ‘The company 
began to stare at one another for some 
time, and Roubiliac regained his seat ; 
but instead of eating hig dinner, or 
shewing attention to any thing about 
him, he every now and then burst out 
into fits of admiration in praise of the 
bust. The guests by this time, conclu- 
ding he was mad, began to retire one 
by one, till Lord Shelburne was almost 
left alone. This determined his Lord- 
ship to be a little more particular ; and 
he now, for the first time, asked him 
his name. ‘ My name!” said the 
other, “ what, do you not know me 
then? My name is Roubiliac.”— I 
beg your pardon, sir,’ said his Lord- 
ship, I now feel that I should have 
known you. Then calling on the 
company, who had retired to the next 
room, he said, *‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
you may come in ; this is no absolute 
madman. This is M. Roubiliac, the 
greatest statuary of his day, and only oc- 
easionally mad in the admiration of his 


grt.’ —Memoirs of Reynolds, 2d edition. 


Roubitiac the Sculptor—Culloden Anecdotes. 
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JOHN ROY STEWART, AND MR, 
HAMILTON OF BANGOUR. 


For the New Monthly Magazine. _ | 


MR. EDITOR, 

I have had the perusal of memorandums re- 
garding the hardships and perils encoun- 
tered by the many deluded, yet wellmean- 
ing and valiant men, after the battle of 
Culloden. Those facts never have been 
in print, and I think the recitals are not 
unworthy a place in your Magazine. I 
received them from persons, who afforded 
either an immediate refuge to the fugitives 
or heard the circumstances related by gen- 
tlemen of unquestionable veracity. 


The leaders of the insurrection of 
1745, supposed they were sure of suc- 
cess, as France promised unlimited aid. 
Some, no doubt, engaged merely in 
the prospect of aggrandizing their own 
families ; but many chiefs believed they 
were bound in honour and duty to re- 
store the British dominions to the Jineal 
heir of the crown ; and even sincere Pro- 
testants forgot that they were contend- 
ing for the subversion of their pure re- 
ligion. Had the Pretender triumphed 
over the reigning dynasty, popish perse- 
cution would soon have shewn how 
infatuated were the combatants who at 
the risk of life vested regal authority in 
the hands of a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Hamilton, of Bangour, the writer of 
many excellent songs, and other poeti- 
cal pieces, and John Roy Stewart, a 
less polished, but energetic son of the 
muses, felt all the force of this argument, 
conveyed to them at second-hand, by 
Mr. William Gordon, Minister of Al- 
vey, in the presbytery of Abernethy, 
Mr. Gordon was an ardent loyalist. 
During all the troubles previous to the 
decisive conflict, he delivered from the 
pulpit, every Sunday, an animating ex- 
hortation to bis flock, to hold themselves 
in readiness for shedding the last drop 
of their blood in defending the Throne, 
which formed the sole barrier between 
their religious privileges, and sweeping 
destruction.—He shewed them his dirk 
girded on his thigh, and assured them 
that with that weapon in his hand, and 
the shield of scriptural truth on his 
heart, he himself would go before them 
to the field of martial glory ; and whoso 
refused to follow must be atraitor, not 
only to his King, but to his God Al- 
mighty, and tremendous must be his 
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chastisement here and hereafter. Yet, 
when the rebels were scattered, wound- 
ed, outlawed, and pursued by the arm 
of justice, this benevolent pastor was 
the bold advocate and the agent of mer- 
ey, professing that now in gratitude for 
a signal deliverance from ecclesiastical 
despotism, and as christians forgiving 
their enemies, every loyal subject should 
obliterate all remembrance of the inju- 
ries they suffered from the opposite 
party, and relieve their wants and dis- 
tresses. When the hostile armies were 
known to have moved northward, Mr. 
Gordon ordered a large quantity of 
malt te be brewed into ale, and huge 
piles of oat cakes to be prepared in the 
most portable form; telling his wife, 
that he was sure many unfortunate men 
must pass that way, and all ought to 
have meat and drink, with dressings 
for their wounds, if such a supply should 
be requisite. He hoped, he trusted, 
the royalists would be victors; but if 
not, he would in person minister to 
such as were compelled to fly, and he 
would collect every man and boy, and 
high-souled woman in his parish, and 
see what could be done to turn the tide 
of conquest into the right channel. If 
the rebels were worsted, he could not 
consistently with his allegiance, avow- 
edly countenance proscribed traitors ; 
but his feelings and his conscience 
demanded that be should permit his 
wife and her daughter to give them 
every succour, After the battle of Cul- 
loden, immense numbers of officers and 
men received refreshments from Mrs. 
Gordon, and every part of the manse, 
except one room, was filled with the 
wounded. What rendered those deeds 
of humanity more remarkable, was Mr. 
Gordon’s economical habits ;__ but his 
maxim, to spare superfluities, that the 
needy might be furnished with necessa- 
ries, was here practically illustrated. I 
could fill sheets with instances of the 
laudable singularities of this most intre- 
pid assertor of his political, religiots, 
and philanthropic principles ; but at 
present I shall proceed to communicate 
some of the “ hair-breadth ’seapes” of 
Mr. Hamilton, of Bangour, and John 
Rey Stewart. ‘The woes and risks ex- 
perienced by the other gentlemen shall 
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follow in course. I shall only add, 
that Mr. Gordon was in high favour 
with Principal Robertson, and that his 
valuable life was prolonged to the age 
of one hundred and four years. 
To guard against treachery, Mrs. 
Gordon lodged the fugitives in separate 
apartments, So cautiously did she 
conceal from each, the condition of the 
others, that the first request was, that 
they would not intrust her with their 
realnames. She could serve them as 
well under a fictitious appellation. In 
this manner, a father and son were five 
months under her roof, without know- 
ing their proximity. John Roy Stew- 
art, being a native of the neighbouring 
country wag personally known. I for- 
merly sent you a true detail of the dis- 
aster which compelled him to desert 
from the Scots Greys,* and to join the 
rebel standard. He commanded a reg- 
iment, with the rank of Colonel, at the 
battle of Culloden. With hisusual im- 
petuosity, he introduced his friend Mr. 
Hamilton, before Mrs. Gordon ceuld 
ask him to give only a borrowed name, 
—However, she said, the gentleman 
must in fature assume the designati 
of Mr. Milton, and John Roy must be 
Mr. Grey. She gave separate cham- 
bers to each, and as John Roy was the 
most obnoxious to Government, the 
window of his room allowed a speedy 
retreat to the lake, where a boat was 
constantly in waiting, to facilitate his 
escape to the upper district of Bade- 
noch, in case of a,close pursuit by the 
military stationed all around, to inter- 
cept the outlaws.—In a few days Col- 
onel Stewart found he must betake him- 
self to his friends in the mountains ; 
but the inquest in that quarter being 
more rigid, he returned to Alvey, ‘and 
hearing music and dancing, he got in 
at the window of his own room and 
went to bed. He had been two days 
and three nights without rest, sometimes 
hidden in caverns, sometimes even 
obliged to strip and plunge into a bog, 
covering his head with brauches of 
birch, which he carried for the express 
purpose; and sometimes like Charles 
the Second} he eluded his pursuers by 
ascending a tree. He was now dispos- 
* Arweneum Vol. ii. p. 2§. | 
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that several officers were in the house. 
Mrs. Gordon had heard they were 
in search of John Roy Stewart. 
She hoped he was far off, but trembled 
for other guests, and the ready expedi- 
ent of collecting some young people, 
and appearing heedlessly merry, she 
knew would divert suspicion. The of- 
ficers in place of ransacking the manse, 
joined the jovial dancers, and went 
away after supper, convinced that a 
family so jovial could have no conceal- 
ments. Some of the company were to 
sleep atthe manse. Mrs. Gordon had 
then no spare room, except that occu- 
pied by her daughter ; but she made as 
many beds as the floor could contain, 
and the young lady with her cousin 
were removed to Mr. Grey’s room. 
They undressed. Qne of them attemp- 
ted to raise the bed clothes, when John 
Roy awoke. —_ He had loaded pistols, 
and his sword unsheathed always beside 
him when he lay down torest. Provi- 
dentially the sword came first to hand. 
The candle had been extinguished, but 
a gleam of the moon shewed a female 
figure in time to avert the fatal thrust. 
Had Mr. Stewart seized the pistol, it 
must have been too late to recognize 
the daughter of his benefactress. ‘The 
shock of a bare possibility of taking her 
life, he said, was more overwhelming 
than all his past misfortunes. She was 
Mrs. Gordon’s only child. I had the 
particulars from her own lips. Mr. 
Stewart's and Mr, Hamilton’s further 
adventures shal] probably supply anoth- 
er communication, and others will fol- 
low. B. G,. 
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REV. MR. ROMAINE. 

Romaine, though a very worthy man, 
had nosmall portion of vanity in his composi- 
tion, as the following anecdote will testify : 
---Mr. Jones, of Nayland (in whom the vir- 
tue of Christian humility shone most conspic- 
uously, but who was too orthodox in his opin- 
ions for the evangelical part of the communi- 
ty), was walking with his friend over Black- 
friars’ Bridge, when they espied Mr. Ro- 
maine on the other side of the way. Jones 
knew him imperfectly, as he was known by 
Romaine,but he determined, at all events,on 
erossing and asking him how he did. The 
other, however, pretended not to remember 
him.---‘* What !” exclaimed Me. Jones, ‘* do 
you not know me, Mr. Romaine ?”---** No, 
Sir,” replied he, “neither do I, nor does my 
Master, know you !” 





Mr. Romaine—Walter Scott and Mr. Mudford. 
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CURIOUS LITERARY CASE. 
‘ To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
IR, 

If you agree with mein thinking that the 
following statement deserves to be made 
public, you will probably allow ita placein 
the pages of your really excellent publica- 
tion. I am aware there are few things about 
which the world in general are less inter- 
ested than the squabbles of authors: but 
as [intend to make no angry accusation, 
and am conscious that my assertions will be 
irrefragable, I may indulge the hope that 
this letter will not come under the above 
description. 

You, and many of your readers, have, 
perhaps, seen advertised, a work by Walter 
Scott, entitled the ** Border Antiquities of 
England and Scotland,” in 2 vols. 4to. With 
what justice, however, that gentleman as- 
sumes to himself the entire authorship of the 
work in question, you will be able to judge, 
when [ tell you that very nearly half of it 
was written by myself. It is not necessary 
that I should retail the circumstances which 
induced me to relinquish proceeding with it, 
after having completed the first volume. It 
is enough for my purpose, that I did relin- 
quish it; that Mr. Walter Scott afterwards 
completed it, and that, upon its publication 
in an entire form, (for it came out originally 
in quarterly verte) he has placed his name 
in the title page, as the writer of the whole, 
without avy intimation to the contrary, in 
any part of the introductory matter; which, 
for aught I know to the contrary, is entirely 
his. Most persons, I apprehend, will con- 
sider this proceeding as not quite reconcile- 
able with candour. 

I have been partly tempted to advance 
this claim, for the sake of mentioning two 
amusing facts, as connected with the sagac- 
ity of periodical critics. During the time 
that the work was publishing in detached 
portions, is was reyiewed in one of our most 
respectable monthly journals, and the re- 
viewer, misled, no doubt, by the nature of 
the subject, confidently affirmed, from the 
internal evidence of the style, that it was from 
the pen of Walter Scott; and when, by an 
odd coincidence, it afterwards came forth 
with the name of that gentleman in the title 
page, [ assure you the said reviewer remind- 
ed his readers, with no little exultation, of 
the accuracy of his previous judgment. I 
need hardly add, that at the time it was 
thus gratuitously assigned to the pen of 
Walter Scott, he had not written a line of it. 

Similarly unfortunate has been a more re- 
cent critic, who, in reviewing the work as 
Walter Scott’s, has perversely enough selec- 
ted most of his examples from that portion 
of it which was written by myself, and 
which are cited as felicitous specimens of 
Mr. Scott’s style. 

Now, Mr. Editor, ought [ to be angry or 
pleased at these blunders? They who ad- 
mire Mr. Scott’s prose, as much as they do 
his poetry, will decide fur the latter: but, 
for myself, it is really so weighty a point, 
that, without yeur assistance, lam afraid I 
cannot make up my mind upon it. One 
thing, however, is indisputable ; [ have no 
right to be thankful for the petty larceny he 
has committed on my property. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wa. Muprorp. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM. 


THE EAST-INDIAMAN. 
AN anxious, lingering, perilous voyage past, 

An India ship hail’d Albion’s land at last ! 
Moor’d in the Downs, her mighty pinions close 
Like some far-flying bird that sought repose ; 
While, crowding on the deck, a hundred eyes 
Turn’d saoreward—flush’d with pleasure and sur- 

prise. 
That eve they anchor’d, from th’ horizon's hem 
The virgin Moon, as if to weleome them, 
Rose from her rest—but would no more reveal 
Than the faint outline of her pale profile : 
Tho’ soon (as maids forego their fears) she gave 
Her orbed brow to kiss the wanton wave: 
Till—like a scornful lover, swoll’n by pride 
Because too fondly loved to be denied, 
The rude wave spurn’d her off, and raised that loud 
And angry blast which scream’d through sail and 
shroud, 
The live-long night on which my harp is dwelling. 
Meanwhile, the swarthy crew, cach care dispelling, 
Had sported thrice three summer suns away 
Since they had cast their anchor in the bay. 
O none, save Fortune’s step-sons, doomed to roam 
The deep, can prize a harbour and a home ! 
The temperate breeze their sun-bronz’d temples 
blessing— 
A native shore the gladden’d eye refreshing— 
The painted pinnace dancing from the land 
Freighted with friends—the pressure of the hand 
Whose pulse throbs happy seconds..the warm gush. 
Of blood into the cheek, as 1t would rush 
With the heart’s welcome ere the tongue could half 
Perform its office..feeling’s telegraph ! 
Impassion’d smiles, and tears of rapture starting. 
Oh, how unlike the tears which fell at parting ! 
And all were their’s..that good ship's gallant crew... 
As though each joy which absence rendered due 
Were paid in one bright moment : such are known 
To those long severed, loving, loved, alone ! 
A gorgeous freight that broad-sail’d vessel bore. 
The blazing diamonds and the blushing ore ; 
Spices that sigh’d their incense, till the sails 
Were fanned along on aromatic gales 
From Orient lands, Then marvel not if he 
Who there is Chief should look exultingly 
Back on the storms he baffled, and should know 
The bosom’s warmest wildest overflow 
While gazing on the land which laugh’d before 
him... 
The smooth sea round..the blue pavillion o’er him ! 
Yet felt he more than ever sprang from these, 
For love demanded deeper sympathies ; 
And long in lonely bower had sigh’d for him 
A fond fair Bride, whose infant Cherubim 
Oft spirit-clouded from its playthings crept, 
‘To weep beside its mother while she wept. 
‘But O, they met at length! And such sweet days 
Already proved as leave a light which plays 
Upon the memory when their warmth is gone... 
The fount thus treasure sunbeams, and shines on 


Thro’ dusk and darkness, Like some happy mother, 

Joy mark’d the hours pursuing one another... 

A wreath of buoyant angels! Yet, as they 

Wheei’d laughing round, oft sigh’d..to make them 
stay ! 

This was a day of banqueting on board ; 

And swan-wing’d barks, and barges many-oar’d, 

Came crowded to the feast. The young..the gay> 

The beautiful..were there. Right merrily 

The pleasure boats glide onward...with swift prow 

The clear wave curling, till around each bow, 

With frequent flash, the bright and feathery spray 

Threw mimic rainbows at the sun in play. 

The ship is won, the silken chair is lower’d.. 

Exulting Youth and Beauty bound on board ; 

And while they wondering gaze on sail and shroud, 

The flag flaps o’er them like a crimson cloud. 


Young Tigerare kiss’d each heart! from Persia's 
m 


An ample awning spread its purple bloom 

To canopy the guests ; and vases, wreathed 

With deep-hued flowers and foliage, sweetly 
breathed 

Their incense, fresh as zephyrs when they rove 

Among the blossoms of a citron grove : 

Soft sounds (invisible spirits on the wing) 

Were heard and felt around them hovering : 

In short, some magic seem’d to sway the hour, 

The wand-struck deck becomes an orient bower ! 

A very wilderness of blushing roses, 

Just such as Love would choose whew he reposes, 

The pendant orange froma lush of leaves 

Hangs like Hesperian gold ; and tied in sheaves, 

Carnations prop their triple coronals : 

The grape, out-peeping from thick foliage falls 

Like cluster’d amethysts in deep festoons ; 

And shells are scatter’d round which Indian moons 

Had sheeted with the silver of their beams : 

But O, what, more than all, the scene beseems, 


Fair, faultless forms, glide there with wing-like 
motion... 


Bright as young Peris rising from the ocean ! 

Eve darkened down.and yet they were not gone ; 
The sky had changed the sudden storm came on ! 
One wav’d on high a ruby-sparkling bowl... 

Youth, passion, wine, ran riot in his soul : 

“ Fill tothe brim,” he cried, “ let others peer 
Their doubtful path to Heaven..my heaven is here ; 
This hour is mine, and who can dash its bliss ? 

Fate dare not darken such an hour as this !”’... 
Then stoop'd to quaff...but (asa charm were thrown) 
His hand, his lips, grew motionless as stone : 

The drunkness of his heart no more deceives... 

The thunder growls, the surge-smote vessel heaves ; 
And, while aghast he star’d, a hurrying squall 
Rent the wide awning, and discovered all ! 

Across their eyes the hissing lightning blazed... 

The black wave burst beside them as they gazed ; 
And dizzily the thick surf scattered o’er them ; 

And dim and distant loom’d the land before them ; 
No longer firm..the eterna] hills did leave 

Their solid rest, and heaved, or seemed to heave 
O, twas an awful moment..for the crew 


Had rashly, deeply drank, while yet they knew 
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No ruling eye was on them.and became 

Wild as the tempest ! peril could not tame © 

Nay, stirred their brutal hearts to more excess ; 

Round the deserted banquet-board they press. 

Like men transformed to fiends, with oath and yell: 

And many deemed the sea less terrible 

Than maniaes fiercely ripe for all, or aught, 

That ever flashed upon a desperate thought ! 

Strange laughter mingled with the shriek and 
groan.. 

Nor woman shrank, nor woman wept alone. 

Some, as a bolt had smote them, fell...and some 

Stared haggard wild..dismay had struck them dumb, 

There were of firmer nerve, or fiercer cast, 

Who scowl’d defiance back upon the blast... 

Half seorning in their haughty sou!s to be 

Thus pent and buffeted. And tenderly, 

Even then, to.manly hearts fair forms were drawn, 

Whose virgin eyes had never shed their dawn 

Before..soft, beautifully shy..to flush 

A Lover’s hope ; but, as the Dove will rush 

Into the school-boy’s bosom to elude 

The swooping goshawk...woman, thus subdued, 

Wiil cling to those she shunned in lighter mood... 

The soul confess emotions but conceal’d.. 

Pure, glowing, deep, tho’ lingeringly revealed : 

That true camelion which imbibes the tone 

Of every passion-hue she pauses on ! 

O, ’tis the cheek that’s false..so subtly taught 

It takes not of its colour from the thought ; 

But, like voleanic mountains veiled in snow, 

Hides the heart’s lava, while it works below ! 


And there were two who loved, but never told 

Their love to one another : years had rolled 

Since Passion touch’d them with his purple wing, 

‘Tho’ stili their youth was in its blossoming, 

Lofty of soul, as riches were denied, 

He deemed it mean to wooa wealthy bride: 

And (for her tears were secret) coldly she 

Wreath’d her pale brow in maiden dignity. 

Yet each had capght the other’s eye reposing.. 

And, far as looks disclose, the truth disciesing ; 

‘ But when they met, pride check’d the soul’s warm 
sigh, 

And froze the melting spirit of the eye. 

A pride in vulgar hearts that never shone ; 

And thus they loved, and silently loved on, 

But this was not a moment when the head 

Could trifie with the heart ! the clond which spread 

Its chilling veil between them, now had past... 

Too long awaking..but they woke at last ! 


He rush’d where clung the fainting fair one..sought , 


To soethe with hopes he felt not, cherished not : 
And, while in passionate support he prest, 

She raised her eyes,..then swiftly on his breast 
Hid her blanched cheek...as if resigned to share 
The worst with him..nay, die contented there ! 
That silent act was fondly eloquent ; 

And to the youth’s deep soul, like lightning, sent 
A gleam ofrapture..exquisite yet brief 

As his (poor ) that in the grave of grief 
Feels Fortune’s sun burst on him, and looks up 
With hope to Heaven.forgetful of the cup, 
The deadly cup his shivering hand yet strain’d.. 
A hot heart-pang reminds him..it is drain’d ! 
Away with words ! for when had true love ever 
A happy star to blessit ?..Never, never, 

And oh, the brightest after smile of Fate 

Ts but a sad reprieve, which comes...too late. 
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The riot shout peal’d on..but deep distress 

Had sunk all else in utter hopelessness : 

One marked the strife of frenzy and despair— 

The most concerned, and yet the calmest there ; 

In bitterness of soul beheld his erew— 

He should have known them, and he thought he 
knew ; 

The blood-hound on the leash may fawn, obey— 

He’ll tear thee should’st thou cross him at his prey, 

One only trust survives, a doubtful one— 

But Q, how cherished, every other gone : 

“ While hold our cables, fear not.”—As he spoke 

Asea burst o’er them, and their cables broke ! 

Then, like a lion bounding from the toil, 

The ship shot through the billow’s black recoil: 

Urged by the howling blast—all guidance gone— 

They shuddering felt her reeling, rushing on— 

Nor dared to question where, nor dared to cast 

One asking look—for that might be their last. 

What frowns so steep in front—a cliff? areck ? 

The groaning vessel staggers in the shock... 

The last shriek rings - - - - - -- 

- - « + Hark! whence that voice they hear 

Loud o’er the rushing waters—loud and near ? 

Alas, they dream—'tis but the ocean roar— 

Oh no, it echoes from thé swarming shore— 

Kind Heaven, thy hand was there: with swelling 

' bound 

The vast waves heaved the giant hull aground ; 

And, ebbing with the turmmg tide, became, 

Like dying monsters, impotent and tame. 

Wedged in the sand, their chafing can no more 

Than lave her sides, and deaden with their roar 

The clamorous burst of joy. But some there were 

Whose joy was voiceless as their late despair... 

Whose heaven-ward eyes, clasped hands, and 
streaming cheeks, 

Tid speak a language which the lip ne’er speaks.— 

O, he were heartless, in that passionate hour, 

Who could not feel that weakness hath its power,. 

When gentle woman, sobbing and subdued, 

Breathed forth her vow of holy gratitude, 

Warm as the contrite Mary’s, when forgiven— 

Anange! smiled recording it in Heaven. 


aE 


- - + + = = = thou shait stand 
A Deity, sweet WOMAN, and be worshipped. 
—— Ford. 


ONE from hér cheek isthe summer bloom, 


And her breath hath lost all its faint perfume, 


And the gloss hath dropped from her golden hair, 
And her forehead is pale, though no longer fair :.. 


And the Spirit that sate on her seft blue eye, 
Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that played on her lip hath fled, 
And every grace hath now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obeyed her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour : 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrank from the tone of her last sad sigh :... 
And this is Man’s fidelity. 


»Tis Woman alone, with a firmer heart, 

Gan see qll these idois of life depart, 

And love the more; and soothe, and bless ' 
Man in his utter wretchedness. Ww. 





